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EDUCATION AND HUMAN NATURE 


By Professor T. D. A. COCKERELL 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


More than twenty years ago, Mr. Charles 
Dawson, a lawyer by profession, but an ama- 
teur geologist, was walking along a lane on a 
farm at Piltdown, Sussex, England. Some 
laborers were working on the road, and Mr. 
Dawson noticed that they had dug up, along 
with the gravel, some peculiar brown flints. 
These at once aroused his interest, because they 
were new to the locality. Flints come from the 
chalk, and there was no chalk near. So he 
spoke to the men, and asked them if they had 
ever noticed any bones. Later, visiting the 
same spot, he was handed part of a skull, a 
portion of a parietal bone. The workmen ex- 
plained that they had found a coconut, and 
saved this piece, thinking that Dr. Dawson 
might be interested. When Mr. Dawson 
brought the discovery to the attention of his 
friend, Dr. A. Smith Woodward, of the British 
Museum, the latter was at once impressed with 
the great importance of the find, and the two 
men went to work to dig up the gravel, and ex- 
amined every part of it for fragments of bone. 
It was a long and arduous undertaking, but 
eventually enough was found to permit the re- 
construction of the skull, which was so different 
from that of modern man that Smith Wood- 
ward named it Hoanthropus dawsoni, a new 
genus and species of Hominidae. The name 
means Dawson’s man of the dawn. The skull is 
completely fossilized, very thick, and the jaw 
is so much like that of a chimpanzee that G. S. 
Miller, one of our ablest American zoologists, 
declared that it was a chimpanzee jaw, and did 
not belong with the other remains. It is gen- 
erally agreed, however, that the remains are 


properly associated, and presumably represent 
a single individual. 

Last summer, my wife and I had the great 
pleasure of visiting Sir Arthur Smith Wood- 
ward at his home in Sussex, and he took us to 
the place of this discovery; a quiet country 
lane, the very last place where one would nat- 
urally look for anything extraordinary. We 
discussed the probable character of this first of 
known Englishmen, who lived at a time when 
England was not an island, but part of the 
Continent. Arthur Keith remarks that there is 
in the skull asymmetry, which is supposed to 
indicate specialization of the right hand, and, 
we may presume, the development of skill of a 
primitive human type. I understand from Sir 
Arthur Smith Woodward that certain stones 
have been found, which evidently have been in 
a fire. It is believed that early man, before the 
invention of pottery, made bags of skins, which 
were placed in the ground and filled with 
water, which water could be heated to boiling 
by the skilful use of stones taken out of a 
fire. In this way, cooking was possible. Thus 
it appears probable that this very early man- 
like type, so primitive as to be excluded from 
the genus Homo, already showed the beginnings 
of human culture, and a knowledge of one of 
the greatest human arts. 

Widely distributed over Europe and the 
Mediterranean Region are the remains of the 
man of the Neander Valley, Homo neander- 
thalensis. Not so primitive as the Piltdown 
man, he is nevertheless classed by zoologists 
as a distinct species of Homo, to be separated 
from Homo sapiens of the modern world. His 
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cultural level was certainly very low, but Sir 
Arthur Smith Woodward told me of a recent 
discovery of a burial with an assortment of 
objects evidently intended to be used in a 
future life. So it seems that even before the 
true Homo sapiens appeared, there existed a 
belief in some sort of hereafter for the dead, 
the germs of what may be fairly called re- 
ligion. 

From these and other facts we gather that 
the Hominidae, the zoological family containing 
man, have had a very long history, and that 
during that history human culture has slowly 
emerged, having its roots far antecedent to the 
appearance of typical man, the genuine Homo 
sapiens. 

This is, indeed, what we might expect, on 
the theory that form and function go together, 
evolution always having in this sense a dual 
significance. It must be said, however, that 
our knowledge of the extinct Hominidae is at 
present very fragmentary, and we are as yet 
unable to connect up the various types in any 
adequate manner. Thus it seems that the true 
Homo sapiens, in the form of paleolithic man, 
appears on the scene quite suddenly, already 
fully formed and with the essential bodily fea- 
tures which have come down to us through 
many thousands of years, practically un- 
changed. Imagine yourself transported back 
to Paleolithie times, the old stone age of man. 
You find a people living largely in caves, 
clothed in skins, using various kinds of flint 
tools. They are good hunters, acquainted with 
the use of bow and arrow. They are fond of 
sweets, and know how to rob the nests of the 
wild bees. They have no written language, 
but they are artists and sculptors, knowing 
well how to.draw or to carve out an image. 
Their drawings in the caves of France and 
Spain represent the hairy Mammoth, now ex- 
tinet, and various other contemporary animals. 

Here, then, is a very great advance in man- 
kind; the greatest of all, at least in a potential 
sense. Has function developed with form, or 
has it lagged behind? If human history had 
come to an end in paleolithic times, or if we 
were unacquainted with subsequent history, we 
might well accept the first of these alternatives. 
We might cali attention to man’s truly remark- 
able artistic ability, his improved tools, his 
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knowledge of many things heretofore beyond 
the range of human wisdom. 

Or, let us suppose that knowing human his- 
tory up to Paleolithic times, we were then given 
the history of culture, of invention and dis- 
covery, of the development of the arts and 
sciences, since that date. Having this, but 
nothing more, we should surely say, here is evi- 
dence of tremendous evolution. As_ the 
paleolithie man is beyond the Neanderthal and 
Piltdown in structure, so must modern man, 
with all these achievements, be beyond the 
Paleolithic; surely he must be a new sort of 
being, wonderful to contemplate! But a speci- 
men of this miraculous creature is produced, 
he is studied alive by competent zoologists, he 
is pickled, dissected and sliced into innumerable 
fragments for examination under the highest 
powers of the microscope. The result is wholly 
negative on the structural side; he is not at 
all different, as a species, from his cave-dwell- 
ing ancestor. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Paleo- 
lithie man, placed in our environment at an 
early age, would behave just as we do, learn as 
we do and exhibit our virtues and vices, our 
combinations of skill and stupidity. 

Thus edueation has transformed, or may 
transform, the human race, turning it into a 
sort of creature quite unpredictable by the 
closest observer of 50 or 70 thousand years ago. 
The essential elements in the advance have been; 
first, the native ability of man, already shown 
in Paleolithie times, especially in the field of 
art. Second, social inheritance, whereby each 
advance, made usually by a single individual 
or a few, has become the property of the many. 
Third, that tendency of reform which promotes 
other reforms, or of invention which makes 
others possible, as new points of view emerge, 
or new syntheses are made. Fourth, of course, 
the long period of immaturity, during which 
education proceeds. Fifth, specialization, 
whereby different individuals are custodians of 
the social inheritance, which has beeome too 
vast to be utilized by each individual. De- 
ficiencies of memory are made up for by the 
arts of writing and printing. 

At the same time, just as there is no rea- 
son to believe that mutations are necessarily 
advantageous, but quite the reverse; so also 
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it is true that cultural mutations, which emerge 
from the kaleidoseopie operations of the human 
mind, may be good or bad. Good or bad, as 
judged by their effects on the well-being of the 
species. When I was recently in London, I 
heard to my horror and disgust that the chim- 
panzees at the Zoological Gardens had been 
taught to smoke tobacco. Happily, this vice is 
not likely to spread through the African forests, 
not even if advertisements are plastered on all 
the trees; the chimpanzee’s social solidarity is 
too weak for that. 

Starting, then, with the opinion that form 
and function are necessarily linked, we have 
swung far away from that simple doctrine, and 
seem to see mankind as clay in the hands of the 
potter, let him be skilled or unskilled, wise or 
stupid, virtuous or malevolent. The devil de- 
serves & prominent place in the Biographical 
Dictionary of Educators. 

But now I imagine some teacher or parent 
rising to say that this is all nonsense. When 
I was very young, my nurse used to reproach 
me, saying: “My dear child, you were brought 
up as well as any child ever was, and now look 
at youl” She was, at least for the moment, 
convinced that a good environment had been 
wasted on a bad child. Or, to take the other 
side of the picture; read the lives of men and 
women, such as Abraham Lincoln or Professor 
Okey, Florence Nightingale or Charlotte 
Bronté, who have emerged from the common- 
place, to form stars of the first magnitude in 
the human firmament. What teacher, parent 
or social system can claim to have produced 
such results. By what means can we duplicate 
them? 

Last summer I met a young couple who live 
at Khartoum. They told me that quite recently 
there were certain Arab chiefs of the remoter 
parts of the Sudan, who were inclined to be 
a little troublesome. The British government, 
desiring to impress them, invited them to 
Khartoum, treated them with the utmost eivility 
and exhibited all the white man’s wonders. 
Nothing seemed to interest them very much, 
until they chanced by accident to see a water- 
tap, from which the water was flowing. As 
soon as they could get away from the commit- 
tee, they went to a hardware store, and pur- 
chased a number of taps, for they came from 
a dry and thirsty land. The authorities, hear- 
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ing of this, went to them and recovered the 
taps, and made the dealer give back the 
money, reproaching him for seeking profit out 
of the ignorance of the men of the desert. 
This seemed to end the matter; but afterwards 
it was learned that just before leaving town, 
the visitors went back to the store, and again 
purchased the taps, at an advanced price! 

Perhaps they were not so very different from 
the extreme environmentalists among ourselves, 
who believe that educational machinery will 
always give results, no matter whether the liv- 
ing waters are behind it, pressing with so many 
pounds to the square inch for means of ex- 
pression. 

That pressure, which really turns the educa- 
tional wheels, has existed in much the same 
form for probably a hundred thousand years. 
Whence did it come? To this, no clear answer 
can be given, any more than to that concerning 
the origin of life itself. But it is at least ap- 
parent that in the struggle for existence, cer- 
tain abilities were of prime value, and many 
of these could be turned to diverse purposes. 
Perhaps it would not be too much to say that 
modern civilization is a sort of by-product of 
those powers which mankind needed even in 
the beginning of his career. Wallace found 
that the natives of the Malay jungles had a 
remarkably minute and accurate knowledge of 
the living things about them. Organize this, 
write it down, and you have the foundations of 
zoology and botany. One of the most extra- 
ordinary emergent men, Gregor Mendel, has 
given us a clue to the meaning of individual 
differences. In the lottery of inheritance, all 
sorts of qualities and powers are arranged and 
rearranged in an almost infinite number of 
combinations. A poet is a new being in the 
same sense as his poems, which are made of 
nothing but the words in the dictionary and 
the letters of the alphabet. Thus human nature 
is by no means a single thing, but is diverse 
beyond calculation, and environmental in- 
fluences, playing on these diversities, give dif- 
ferent results. From a practical point of view, 
there is the core of our problem. William 
James, in his “Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience,” points out that some people need the 
Catholic, others the Protestant influence. Some 
need to be emotionalized, others brought to 
earth. Some must be stirred, if they are to 
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amount to anything; others must be inhibited, 
or they will go to the devil. <A splendidly or- 
ganized and physically efficient society is of 
no avail if the individuals composing it are 
emotionally dead or in hell. Thus, in seeking 
efficiency, we come to the perennial problem 
of discipline versus liberty. When I was young, 
discipline was always stressed, but now we 
have little respect for the boy who “stood on 
the burning deck,” when he might just as well 
have saved his life. Perhaps the key to the 
problem was given in that ancient saying, that 
we should “render unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things which are 
God’s.” Can we interpret this as implying the 
dual obligations of a member of society, first to 
support the state and do those things necessary 
for the physical welfare of the community; but 
secondly to develop his own personality, with 
its peculiar powers, in some manner related to 
all that is, or was, or will be—the very cosmos 
itself. Yet athwart this classification is an- 
other, equally significant. Human nature is 
dual in that it is intellectual and emotional. 
To preserve a proper balance between these 
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two great powers or functions is a prime pur- 
pose of education, not sufficiently regarded. 

When I am at sea, I prefer a captain who 
guides the ship with his intellect, rather than 
his emotions. It is not otherwise with the ship 
of state. But without emotional expression we 
dry up or go mad, and education which ignores 
this side of life is largely futile. Just as mis- 
guided intellect may and often does lead to all 
sorts of devilment, so the emotions, striving for 
an outlet, may land us in sheer imbecility or 
lead us to the highest exaltation of which the 
mind is capable. Darwin sagaciously remarked 
that the faculties which made a miser might 
under other circumstances make a collector, 
first of specimens, afterwards of facts, in other 
words a scientific man. So it appears that 
the educational process must be characterized 
by diversity of purposes and methods, adapting 
the young to their various diverse functions, 
developing them according to capacity in 
diverse ways, creating that social solidarity 
which keeps the country going, but not sac- 
rificing personality even on the high altar of 
patriotism. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

THE report of the sixth committee to the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations on the work 
of the International Organization for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation stresses, according to 
Nature, the importance of the educational ques- 
tions with which the International Committee 
has been concerned, particularly those con- 
cerned with instruction in the aims and work of 
the league. Inquiries on the training of pri- 
mary and secondary school teachers and the ef- 
forts made to facilitate the revision of school 
text-books are of the greatest importance for 
the development of a spirit of world citizen- 
ship and the replacement of the partisan and 
nationalistic teaching of history and geography 
by a presentation alike scientific in method and 


world-wide in sympathy. Links are being ere- 


ated between university organizations and na- 
tional educational information centers, and the 
report stresses the advantages obtainable from 
a new orientation of broadcasting and the ein- 


ema, with the assistance and guidance of teach- 
ers. 

Efforts in the field of continuation courses 
and adult education have continued, while the 
research work on international relations, of 
which the report on the intervention of the state 
in economic life at the Milan Conference last 
May was the outcome, is being pursued, and 
the results of inquiries carried out in an ob- 
jective and disinterested spirit will be discussed 
at a further meeting of men of science. Stress 
was laid on the work to be done by the press in 
raising the intellectual level of mankind and a 
resolution adopted by the assembly requests the 
organization to study the methods by which the 
press might contribute to a better understand- 
ing between the peoples of the world by per- 
fecting their knowledge. Reference is also 
made in the report to the successful cooperation 
established with the Chinese Government to 
facilitate the extensive schemes of educational 
reorganization drawn up by the latter, and the 
report of the mission of educational experts 
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sent to China, like the report presented by a 
representative of the Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute, embodies ideas regarding the 
establishment of a system of publie education 
which should be of value to all governments. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE HEALTH OF 
BRITISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 

In his report for 1931 Sir George Newman, 
chief medical officer of the board of education, 
according to the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, states that, in spite of indus- 
trial depression and the need for national econ- 
omy, no measurable physical ill effect is yet 
shown in the child population. The percentage 
of children found suffering from definite de- 
fects (excluding dental defects and uncleanli- 
ness) was 20, of which 9 per cent. were due to 
defects of vision and 6 per cent. to adenoids 
and enlarged tonsils. Sir George finds that a 
new kind of self-respect has grown up among 
our people, a health conscience. The children 
as a whole are cleaner, better in physique, better 
fed, better clothed and better nurtured than they 
have ever been as long as records have been 
kept. This evidence is clinched by the simple 
fact that their parents have been through the 
same hygienic discipline in the schools. 

Ringworm, blindness, malnutrition, heart dis- 
ease, dental decay, tuberculosis and certain in- 
fectious diseases have declined among school 
children in the last twenty years. The decline 
in the mortality of tuberculosis under 15 years 
of age from 1921 to 1930 was 36 per cent., 44 
per cent. and 56 per cent., for pulmonary, bone 
and joint, and abdominal tuberculosis, respec- 
tively. The mortality of measles, searlet fever, 
diphtheria and whooping cough under 15 years 
of age has declined steadily for a generation. 
Comparing the period 1891-1895 with 1926- 
1930, the fall in annual mortality per million 
persons living under 15 years of age was: 
measles, from 1,174 to 381; searlet fever, from 
498 to 55; diphtheria, from 896 to 302, and 
whooping cough, from 1,151 to 387. The stand- 
ardized death rate of children aged from 5 to 
10 years declined between 1906 and 1930 from 
3.6 to 2.3 per thousand; between 10 and 15 
years, from 2.1 to 1.5. The mortality rate of 
children under school age has been almost 
halved since 1907 (principally by better mother- 
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hood), and the death rate of persons between 
school age and 40 has shown a steady and uni- 
form decline. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Tue American Federation of Labor, which 
recently met in convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
passed the following resolutions: 


WueErEAs, During the past two years, due to the 
industrial depression, a tremendous increase in 
school membership has shown itself largely in the 
junior and senior high schools; and, 

WHEREAS, The education of those workers, 
forced out of employment by industrial conditions 
over which they have no control, is a proper re- 
sponsibility for the community to assume; and, 

WHEREAS, A decrease in public revenue due to 
economic conditions has been general throughout 
the country during the last few years; and, 

WHEREAS, The retrenchment thus necessitated 
in public expenditures has in many communities 
been expressed in drastic cuts in appropriations 
for public schools; and, 

WHEREAS, These reductions must inevitably 
lessen the efficiency of this great institution of 
service at a period when its stabilizing force is 
most needed, and when its resources are most 
heavily taxed by the increased school population; 
and, 

WHEREAS, The public schools are universally 
admitted to be necessary for social stability and 
progress, which are effectively served only in pro- 
portion as the services of the schools are main- 
tained and extended; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Federation of 
Labor protest against the false economy of cur- 
tailing the service of the schools and of reducing 
the income of the educational staff of these 
schools; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the American Federation of 
Labor urge, first, its central labor bodies, State 
Federations of Labor, national and international 
organizations, and affiliated unions that they 
recognize their responsibility for awakening in 
their communities anew the tradition of American 
devotion to the publie schools; that it call, second, 
upon all organizations and individuals, to whom 
the well-being of our nation is sacred, to throw 
the whole weight of their power; and, third, upon 
the people of America to take heed to the danger 
to which this policy of retrenchment in publie 
school support is exposing the nation, since demo- 
cratic government is founded on public education, 
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and that they put squarely before their fellow 
citizens the danger in which reduction of school 
revenues will place their schools, to the end that 
the sentiment of the community shall demand of 
publie officials that crippling retrenchments be not 
made in that public service most vital to the wel- 
fare of the community and of the nation; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That... the American Federation 
of Labor will undertake during the coming year 
a publicity campaign for the purpose of present- 
ing to the public the real effect upon the rising 
generation of injury to the public school system 
in order to build up an alert public opinion on 


school questions. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES AND 
LIBRARY SERVICE 
THE council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at its midwinter conference, December 
28 to 31, adopted the following statements on 
“The Reduction of Public Expenditures” and 
“The Increased Demand for Library Service,” 
on the recommendation of the trustees section: 


The continued existence of a democratic so- 
ciety depends upon the maintenance of those edu- 
cational, cultural and institutions which 
have been created to promote general education 
and wholesome living. The service of such insti- 
tutions must not be destroyed. 

The need for economy is recognized. 
cities, counties and states the unit cost of gov- 
ernmental and should be reduced. 
All taxing units should be required to live within 
their incomes except for permanent improvements 


social 


In many 


services can 


and emergencies. 

A wholesale horizontal cut applying to all de- 
partments and activities is one of the least desir- 
able ways of reducing, for it can not be assumed 
that all departments are equally efficient and all 
activities equally important. Before reductions 
are made there should be a study by disinterested 
specialists and citizens to determine (1) what cuts 
can be made without limiting important services, 
and (2) the relative importance to the public of 
the various activities. We will welcome such in- 
vestigation of the institutions and activities we 
represent. 

We pledge our cooperation to forward-looking 
public administrators in their efforts to find per- 
for the taxpayers’ problems, 


manent solutions 


through the complete elimination of the spoils or 
patronage system in all governmental activities 
where it exists; through the improvement of the 
personnel; through the reorganization of areas 
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and functions of government, and through im- 
proved methods of taxation. The elimination of 
waste should precede any curtailment of socially 
useful services. 


Libraries were created by our democratic society 
in order that every citizen might have throughout 
life the means of self-education. 

More people used ‘libraries, more books were 
borrowed from libraries and more books were used 
in library reading rooms in 1932 than ever before. 
Sample reports from 33 cities representing only 
one tenth of the total population of the United 
States show that the number of books borrowed 
from their libraries in 1932 was 81,663,423, an 
increase of 37 per cent. since 1929. 

Economie and social insecurity has led men and 
women to attempt to understand through reading 
the fundamental and current problems which con- 
front them as citizens. Books on the business of 
earning a living are in great demand. So also are 
the books of many kinds which contribute to the 
maintenance of a spirit of hope. 

Library expenditures are a small part of the 
public budget. With few exceptions libraries 
have been operated without extravagance, with an 
intelligent regard to the public interest and the 
tax-payer’s burden. It is, nevertheless, the duty 
of library administrators to re-evaluate the li- 
brary’s services in terms of present conditions, to 
distinguish sharply between essentials and non- 
essentials, and to seek new ways of carrying on 
the most necessary activities at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

Libraries are more needed to-day than ever be- 
fore. There is much to learn which was not 
taught when the present-day adult was at school. 
Never was the average adult driven to the printed 
page and to the library so repeatedly in order to 
become reasonably well informed about matters 
which are of vital concern to him. In the interest 
of an intelligent, understanding citizenship the 
library’s essential services must be maintained. 


SERVICES OF THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 
THE annual report of the Commissioner of 
Edueation recently submitted to the Secretary 
of the Interior tells of some important services 
of the Office of Education during the past year. 


1. Completed the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, the first ever made (28 monographs 
will report findings). 

2. Studied new problems arising in public school 
administration. 
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3. Evaluated foreign education credentials from 
819 sources in 70 different political divisions (229 
more than were evaluated in the previous year). 

4, Supplied parents, schools, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, leaders of parents’ groups, leaders in 
national, state and local study and reading groups 
with facts to ‘‘help them in understanding their 
children and in dealing with problems of child 
training.’’ 

5. Studied ‘‘the relation of physique and phys- 
ical condition to intelligence and scholarship.’’ 

6. Staff members gave professional assistance 
to many groups, including the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs Education Committee, state 
departments of education, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

7. Surveyed school buildings at the request of 
state and city educational authorities and studied 
school-building problems common to all com- 
munities. 

8. Organized a service to collect important facts 
on education of approximately 15,000,000 native 
peoples in outlying parts and continental United 
States, and for the dissemination of information 
collected. 

9. Supplied advice regarding the merging of in- 
stitutions of higher learning in North Carolina 
and South Carolina. 

10. Cooperated with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in surveying educational opportunities 
offered by counties of the Southern Appalachian 
Mountain region, and also collected information 
on the education of Spanish-speaking children in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Texas. 

11. Collected statistics required by law. 


The Office of Edueation’s program of major 
educational surveys was affeeted by government 
economy. The National Survey of School Fi- 
nance, begun as a 4-year study July 1, 1931, 
was ended June 30 last year, when Congress 
did not appropriate funds for its continuance. 
One important part of the survey was continued 
a few months by a General Education Board 
grant through the American Council on Edu- 
cation. A reduction of $20,000 in the appro- 
priation for the National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers will eurtail the adequate 
printing and distribution of information col- 
lected. 

THE FOURTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE 

FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO 

Tue fourth meeting of the Institute for Edu- 

cation by Radio will be held at the Ohio State 
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University, Columbus, Ohio, from May 3 to 
May 6. In previous years these meetings, which 
are known for open and frank discussion of 
questions on radio education, have been at- 
tended by leading educators and broadeasters 
from all over the United States and foreign 
countries. Their contributions have appeared 
in the published proceedings under the title of 
“Edueation on the Air.” 

This year sessions will be devoted to the fol- 
lowing subjects: use of radio in the schools; 
methods of presenting educational programs; 
ways in which the listener can be advised as to 
the educational programs on the air; studies of 
response of the audience to programs and ways 
of measuring it. As a special feature of this 
meeting broadeasters will bring sample record- 
ings of programs already successfully broad- 
cast. These recordings will be played for the 
members of the institute and the broadcaster 
will explain why certain methods of presenta- 
tion were used. 

At the 1933 meeting, in addition to the regu- 
lar sessions, round tables will be held on special 
phases of educational broadcasting. Round 
tables will be held on the topics: commercial 
stations and educational organizations, college 
and university stations, school broadeasting and 
research in radio education. Many well-known 
speakers have already been secured, and the 
complete program will be announced shortly. 


GRANTS FOR STUDIES IN THE 
HUMANITIES AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

Grants to twenty-two professors and instruc- 
tors at Harvard University for “Studies in the 
Humanities,” have been made by the General 
‘dueation Board. In most eases the funds will 
be used to complete studies or publications 
already in progress, or to preserve photostatie 
or published eopies of rare manuscripts. The 
list of recipients and the subjects of their 
studies follows: 


Professor Arthur Burkhard, Life and Work of 
Hans Burgkmair. 

Professor F. Stanton Cawley, New Edition of 
the Poetic Edda. 

Professor Jeremiah D. M. Ford, Bibliographies 
of Belles-Lettres of the Hispano-American Coun- 
tries and Historical and Critical Studies relating 
thereto. 


Professor Charles Athenaeus of 


B. Gulick, 
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Purchase of photostats of Venice MS. 
and aid in indexing. 

Mr. Mason Hammond, the Augustan Principate. 

Mr. Paul H. Harris, Unedited documents in 
Florence. 

Professor Carl N. Jackson, Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology. 

Professor George L. 
Folks-songs. 

Mr. David M. Little, Letters of David Garrick. 

Professor John L. Lowes, Dramatic Poets and 
Chaucer. 

Professor Francis P. Magoun, Jr., Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature. 

Professor Kenneth B. Murdock, Literary and 
Intellectual History of the Colonies, 1700-1765. 

Professor Arthur S. Pease, Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Fourth Book of Virgil’s Aeneid. 

Professor Chandler R. Post, History of Spanish 
Painting, V. 

Professor Edward K. Rand, six projects. 

Professor Fred N. Robinson, Hanley’s Atlas of 
American Speech. 

Professor Hyder E. Rollins, Critical Edition of 
‘*England’s Helicon’’ (1600). 
Professor Herbert Weir 

Aeschylus. 
Professor Joshua Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dia- 
lects of Italy. 
Professor Arthur F, 
Spanish Fables. 
Professor Harry A. Wolfson, Philosophy of 
Spinoza. 
Mr. George K. Zipf, African Languages and 
the Principle of Relative Frequency. 


Naueratis. 


Kittredge, Ballads and 


Smyth, Studies in 


Whittem, French and 


IN HONOR OF DR. CHARLES W. LYON 


TriBUTE to the contribution made by former 
Associate Superintendent Charles W. Lyon, who 
retired on December 31, to the cause of educa- 
tion in New York City was paid by members 
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of the Board of Superintendents in an illumi- 
nated set of resolutions to be presented to him. 

The text of the tribute was composed by a 
committee of Dr. Lyon’s former colleagues on 
the Board of Superintendents. A manuscript 
copy was made by Martin J. Jennings, of Boys 
High School, Brooklyn. 

The tribute, signed in “eternal ink” by Super- 
intendent of Schools O’Shea and Associate 
Superintendents Harold G. Campbell, Joseph 
M. Sheehan, Eugene A. Colligan, William E. 
Grady, John E. Wade, Edward Mandel and 
Margaret J. MeCooey, follows: 


The bark of education in our beloved city has 
weathered many storms and the lasting fury of 
the present has never been surpassed. Although 
inky clouds of discouragement are still wrapping 
their indigo shrouds about the harassed soul of 
man, and the bark of education is still storm- 
tossed and far from safe, the keenly observant can 
discern on the horizon a faint auroral glow, the 
roseate harbinger of a better day. The shrieking 
winds have somewhat abated. The thunderbolts 
seem less frequent and less terrifying. 

One of our number is constrained to go ashore. 
We will miss his strength and skill at the oars and 
more than all else his sage advice and his unfail- 
ing solicitude. These qualities will be appreciated 
only when the bark of education majestically and 
serenely sails sunlit seas again. 

We bid heartfelt bon voyage to a _ seasoned 
mariner, Charles W. Lyon. 

That the ‘‘Master of All Good Workmen’’ will 
paint his remaining days in the golden hues of the 
spirit even as a ‘‘Rembrandt portrait is suffused 
with a golden radiance,’’ and that his soul be 
cheered to the end with the memory and conscious- 
ness of a noble life magnificently spent in unselfish 
service is the whole-hearted wish of his colleagues 
who prized his friendship. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE principals of the three teacher-training 
colleges of New York City, which were recently 
abolished as an economy measure, have been 
appointed to other positions. Dr. Maurice E. 
Rogalin, principal of the Jamaica Teachers 
Training College, has been assigned to the prin- 
cipalship of the Girls High School, Brooklyn; 
Dr. Hugo Newman, of the New York Teachers 
Training College, has been elected district 
superintendent in the Bronx, to succeed Joseph 


E. Wade, retired, and Dr. Frederick L. Holtz, 
principal of Maxwell Teachers Training Col- 
lege, has been elected district superintendent in 
Queens, to sueceed Arthur C. Perry, Jr., re- 
tired. 


THe Rev. Tuomas J. Situ, S8.J., a native 
of Omaha and a graduate of Creighton Univer- 
sity, has been appointed acting president of the 
university to relieve the Rev. Patrick J. Mahan, 
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S.J., president, who, because of ill health, is 
spending the winter in New Orleans. Father 
Smith has been dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at St. Louis University for three 
years; dean of the Arts and Sciences College at 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, and presi- 
dent of that university for ten years. Going to 
Creighton University in 1928 he was vice-presi- 
dent for two years and since then has been a 
member of the Creighton High School faculty. 


Dean Harry Seymour Ross was elected act- 
ing president of Emerson College for the re- 
mainder of the school year at the January 
meeting of the trustees. He succeeds the late 
Dr. Henry Lawrence Southwick, whose death 
occurred recently while serving his twenty- 
fourth year as president. Mr. Ross has been 
dean of the college for twenty-five years. 


Dr. GeorGe P. Baker, since 1925 professor of 
the history and technique of drama at Yale 
University and director of its theater, previ- 
ously for thirty-six years a member of the de- 
partment of English at Harvard University, 
will retire at the end of the academic year. 
He will be succeeded by Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll, lecturer in English at Kings College, 
London. 

Dr. Harry Woopsurn CHaAss, president of 
the University of Illinois, who will succeed Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown on July 1 as chancellor 
of New York University, has been spending the 
week in New York City in conference with 
officers of the university. 

Dr. Witi1AM P. Few, president of Duke Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


Orricers of the Pennsylvania State Eduea- 
tion Association were elected at the recent Har- 
risburg meeting as follows: President, Francis 
B. Haas, Bloomsburg; first vice-president, M. S. 
Bentz, Ebensburg, and second vice-president, 
M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg. 


Proressor R. D. Morrrz, of the University 
of Nebraska, was chosen president of the Ne- 
braska Association of Colleges and University 
Appointment Bureaus, which was organized in 
December. Dean F. E. Weyer, Hastings Col- 
lege, was named vice-president, and Professor 
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Hans Olsen, Kearney State Teachers College, 
secretary-treasurer. 

PRESIDENT HENRY M. Wriston, of Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin, was elected presi- 
dent of the Methodist Educational Association 
at the recent meeting in Atlantic City. Other 
officers chosen were President James L. Robb, 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, first vice- 
president; President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University, second vice-president; President 
John L. Seaton, Albion College, Michigan, 
secretary; and Head Master Thomas W. 
Watkins, Tilton Academy, New Hampshire, 
treasurer. 

Av the annual corporation meeting of the 
Academy of Political Science, which was held 
at Columbia University on January 27, the 
officers were reelected as follows: President, 
Alanson B. Houghton; Vice-presidents, Albert 
Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews; Jack- 
son E. Reynolds, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, and Dean Roswell C. McCrea, of 
the Columbia School of Business; Professor 
Parker T. Moon, of Columbia University; 
Secretary and editor of The Political Science 
Quarterly; Treasurer, George A. Plimpton; 
Director and assistant treasurer, Miss Ethel 
Warner. Arrangements have been made for 
“A George Bernard Shaw Meeting,” to be held 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on the eve- 
ning of April 11. 

Dr. Mansons W. Grauam, professor of 
political science in the University of California 
at Los Angeles, has been selected to deliver the 
ninth annual faculty research lecture. 


Dr. WILLIAM ANDERSON, professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Minnesota, was 
elected to the board of editors of the American 
Political Science Association at its recent mid- 
winter meeting in Detroit. 


Mempers of the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Farm School at Doylestown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and several hundred visitors, chiefly from 
New York and Philadelphia, met at Doylestown 
on January 29 to celebrate the seventieth birth- 
day of Dr. H. D. Allman and the nineteenth 
year of his official connection with the school, 
of which he has been president for seven 
years. The new administration and farm me- 
chanics building, erected a year ago at a cost of 
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$50,000, was named in his honor and his por- 
trait, painted by Max Raditz, of Philadelphia, 
was unveiled and hung in the reception cor- 
ridor of Lasker Hall. 

In commemoration of his twenty-five years’ 
service as president of institutions of higher 
learning, the board of trustees of Willamette 
University has presented to President Carl G. 
Doney a “Book of Letters’—a four-hundred 
page bound volume containing messages of 
appreciation and gratitude from men in all 
walks of life throughout the nation. During 
the last quarter of a century, Dr. Doney has 
spent eight years as president of West Virginia 
Wesleyan College and seventeen years as head 
of Willamette University. 

Dr. CHARLES D. Kocn, deputy superinten- 
dent of publie instruction of Pennsylvania, on 
the first of the year completed twenty-five years’ 
service in the department. On January 5 mem- 
bers of the department staff gathered in the 
Council Chamber and paid tribute to the man 
who holds the record of longest service in the 
department. He was presented with an En- 
glish reclining chair by staff members. 


Miss Rose Power, associate editor of the 
Western Journal of Education, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the California State 
Board of Edueation. 


A. G. Evmorg, superintendent of Stanislaus 
County, California, has resigned on account of 
ill health. Mrs. Elmore has been appointed in 
his place. 

Dr. Lorin A. THompson, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology, has been appointed director 
of the summer session, which after a lapse of 
twenty-five years is to be opened again at 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Professor Allen C. 
Conger, of the department of zoology, will con- 
tinue as director of the summer school at Lake- 
side, a summer resort, under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Haroip A. EHRENSPERGER, who teaches in the 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, has 
joined the Department of Missionary Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church on a part- 
time basis as director of plays and pageants. 


E. S. Krracorr, formerly on the faculties of 
Bridgewater College and of the University of 
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Virginia, is the new head of the department of 
edueation in Elizabethtown College. 


Tuomas C. Burton, who for the last four 
years has been head master of the Staten Island 
Academy, has resigned in order to devote his 
time to educational research and to literature. 

Sir Francis WYLIE, who recently resigned as 
secretary at the University of Oxford for the 
Rhodes Trustees, arrived in New York on 
January 24 for a six-months stay in the United 
States. During his visit he expects to visit 
many of the former Rhodes scholars. 

Proressor Mito B. HiwueGas, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is on sabbatical 
leave for the spring session. Dr. Hillegas, with 
Mrs. Hillegas, left in December for a trip 
around the world. 

Proressor OsBerT W. WARMINGHAM, head 
of the department of Biblical history and liter- 
ature in the School of Religious Education and 
Social Service, Boston University, has been 
granted sabbatical leave for a year. He plans 
to carry on special research in philosophy and 
the oriental religions at the Universities of 
Oxford and London and to study valuable manu- 
script collections at the British Museum and 
elsewhere. 

THE daily papers report that Dr. Joao Fred- 
erico Normano, a visiting lecturer on economics 
at Harvard University, has been identified by 
Dr. Fritz Driesen, a Berlin merchant, as Isaak 
Lewin, a Berlin banker, wanted on charges of 
fraud in Germany perpetrated in 1928. Dr. 
Normano has been engaged at Harvard for two 
years as lecturer and also has been associate di- 
rector of the Harvard Bureau of Economie Re- 
search in Latin Ameriea. 

Dr. JoHN Huston FINLeEY, associate editor 
of The New York Times, will deliver on March 
11 the Charter Day address at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Dean Wituarp L. Sperry, of the Harvard 
Theological School, delivered recently the Has- 
kell Leetures at the Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy at Oberlin College. His subject was “Re- 
ligion and History.” There were six lectures 
in the series. 

Dr. ArtHuR O. Lovesoy, professor of phi- 
losophy at the Johns Hopkins University, is the 
holder of the William James Lectureship estab- 
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lished in the department of philosophy and psy- 
chology of Harvard University by bequest of 
the late Edgar Pierce, Ph.D., 1895. Professor 
Lovejoy will give a series of eight lectures on 
Mondays and Thursdays beginning on February 
6, entitled “The Great Chain of Being: the 
History of an Idea.” 

Dr. M. R. Trasve will speak on “The Minne- 
sota Experiment in Counselling Unemployed 
Persons,” at the dinner-conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Personality Training on Thursday 
evening, February 9, at The Town Hall Club, 
New York City. Dr. Trabue is the director of 
the Division of Diagnosis in the Adjustment 
Service for Unemployed, New York City. He 
is also the executive secretary of the Committee 
on Individual Diagnosis and Training in the 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute of 
the University of Minnesota. 


THE Lake Placid Club Education Foundation 
announces a series of conferences under the di- 
rection of Dr. Ira A. Flinner at Lake Placid 
Club, New York, from June 26 to July 8, for 
head masters and leaders in private school edu- 
cation. Prominent head masters will direct dis- 
cussion groups on modern education as related 
to private school work. 

Proressor L. J. WRIGLEY, professor of edu- 
eation in the University of Melbourne, deliv- 
ered a course of four lectures, the Joseph Payne 
Lectures, provided by the College of Preceptors, 
on “Some Aspects of Australian Edueation” at 
the Institute of Education, London, on January 
20, 23, 25 and 27. 

THE death is announced at the age of sev- 
enty-two years of Professor William Lispenard 
Robb, head of the department of electrical engi- 
neering at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at 
Troy, New York, since 1902. 

Tue Rev. Dr. ArTHUR ELWIN Matn, dean of 
the Alfred University Theological Seminary for 
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the last thirty-two years, died on January 29, at 
the age of eighty-four years. He was president 
of Alfred University from 1893 to 1895. 


JAY Porter Treat, formerly president of Col- 
orado Woman’s College and superintendent of 
schools at Manitou and Trinidad, died on Janu- 
ary 29, at the age of eighty-one years. 


Dr. Francis Harris Arsorr, professor of 
French in the University of Virginia, died sud- 
denly on January 26. He was fifty-five years 
old. 


Eut Kirk Price, lawyer, president of the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Philadelphia, 
and vice-president of the Fairmount Park Com- 
mission, who had devoted the last twenty years, 
without salary, almost exclusively to civie proj- 
ects, died on January 24. He was in his sev- 
enty-third year. 

Dr. JoHN Myers Furman, head master and 
owner of the Irving School for Boys at North 
Tarrytown, New York, died on January 24, at 
the age of sixty-six years. 


Henry SHERWOOD GREEN, librarian of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College until his re- 
tirement in 1924, died on January 22, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. 


Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, has be- 
gun the commemoration of its one hundredth 
anniversary and will continue its centennial pro- 
gram for the entire year. The centennial pro- 
gram officially began with radio broadeasts on 
January 10 from Macon, Atlanta, Savannah, 
Augusta, Columbus, Athens and Thomasville. 
The Atlanta broadcast featured addresses by 
Governor-Elect Eugene F. Talmadge and Gov- 
ernor Richard B. Russell. A joint celebration 
of the bicentennial of the State of Georgia and 
the centennial of Mercer will be marked by an 
elaborate pageant given under the auspices of 
the college this summer in Macon. 


DISCUSSION 


MORE FRILLS 
As an economic measure many teachers of the 
so-called special subjects are being discharged. 
It is believed that the benefit derived from the 
teaching of these subjects is not so great as that 
derived from the teaching of the traditionally 


established subjects. Teachers of drawing, 
music and manual training are being sent away 
while those who teach Latin, algebra, French 
and physies are retained. A reconsideration of 
the part played by each group of subjects in 
the after years of pupil life and a consideration 
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of the new type of boy and girl flocking to our 
high schools may create new beliefs about the 
relative value of school subjects. 

In the future there is going to be a substan- 
tial increase in the time and attention given to 
frills, fads and fancies—as part of our school 
is termed by part of our people. There will be 
added more subjects with secareely any money- 
making value, and teachers of these subjects will 
be expected to have qualifications as high as 
those of any other teacher. The high-school 
standards will not be lowered; they will actually 
be inereased because the actual education re- 
ceived to-day is far below what we fondly believe 
it to be. That is, many pupils take solid sub- 
jects and are passed with good marks, but their 
actual understanding is very low, indeed. This 
new material will appeal to the pupils and most 
Most 
young people can appreciate and have a liking 
for simple art, manual training, group music, 
dancing, health instruction, vocational guidance, 
practical civics, newspaper reading and home 
decoration, all of which subjects will be taught 
in the new school. 

Much of our schools are geared to the upper 
one quarter of brains and life interests. The 
commercial departments offer something for an- 


of it will live with them for all their lives. 


other quarter, but the remaining one half are or 
should be in the general curriculum. And at 
present this general curriculum has very little 
organization or purpose behind it. The subjects 
offered are taught in the same way others are 
administered, serving to take up the time of 
malcontents and incompetents—if judged on the 
basis of ability and interest in the traditional 
subjects. Our newcomers as a type will land 
in this general curriculum and we shall have to 
organize it as any other branch of study. Social 
and economic conditions are foreing pupils into 
school and into this curriculum and until some- 
thing is added which will interest them and be 
at the same time suited to their ability and 
future life they will sit by and waste their time. 

Two decades ago there was no need for con- 
cern this problem which to-day 
touches the great majority of our school pupils. 
Those who came had a purpose and could fend 
for themselves; around them and their abilities 
and interests we built our school. To-day others 


regarding 
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of another type are being driven in for want 
of anything else to do. Child labor has disap- 
peared, except for a modicum on the farm and 
in the home. Immense numbers between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen, who a generation 
ago would have quietly lived out their lives at 
unnoticed labor, are in the schools. These would 
have lived simply with little thought for money 
or intellectual achievement. And these persons 
have not changed at all; by no magie can the 
school make them intelligent and ambitious. It 
is a mistake to try to fit these pupils into a 
school system geared to a different type. A 
damaged bicycle can be repaired and will im- 
prove in performance, but the best bicycle in the 
world can never function as an automobile. 
These new pupils can not be changed to fit a 
school into which they are forced, but this same 
school ean change its program and philosophy 
to fit the new situation. 

For the first time in American history we 
have a second generation of laborers. Until our 
present generation it has been comparatively 
easy for almost every one to achieve financial 
success, even to the point of ownership. Oppor- 
tunity is not by any calculation extinct, but by 
reason of population and wealth conditions mil- 
lions born laborers must remain laborers. They 
need not remain ignorant, but they will have 
to be content to work by hand. So, since great 
numbers of us must remain quite ordinary and 
since many prefer an ordinary life, the school is 
wasting everything concerned when it makes a 
high-school course a stilted four years’ perform- 
ance from which its pupils will and must revert 
to commonplace by natural conditions. <A type 
of education must be forthcoming which will 
appeal to and be appreciated by nearly all and 
one which will line up with the conditions of life 
which will be the lot of the majority. 

This problem of weighing the values of the 
subjects of the school becomes acute during de- 
pression. With bewildered taxpayers demand- 
ing economy and elimination of the non-essen- 
tials all school material should be given a fair 
hearing with all the evidence considered. Our 
needs to-day are not those of yesterday. 

A change along this line will not require much 
expense. In good-sized high schools there will 
be found many sections of such subjects as 
Latin, algebra, physics and French. And a 
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searching examination would prove that not 
more than one in five or even ten in those classes 
are getting a worth-while return from study as 
it is taught at present. The remedy would be 
to scrap all but one or two divisions of those 
subjects and have both teachers and pupils 
devote their time to something in the nature of 
frills and fancies. Teach the girls how to choose 
what they must buy; teach them little matters 
about making a home attractive. Teach the boys 
how to take care of a flower garden or a lawn; 
teach them how to make things with their hands. 
In short, train them to do what thousands who 
have gone before them are actually doing, not 
what seemed good to our grandfathers to teach 
our fathers. 

Much disorder and disturbance in school is 
due to the fact that active and healthy pupils 
can find no interest or desire for what is offered 
them. Inattention and trouble arise when a 
pupil is deprived of everything of his own 
world and antagonism is the only result of 
forced attention. All such school irregularity 
exists because we nag and urge these pupils to 
do something which by nature they can never 
master. In a few short years these same pupils 
will be citizens voting school appropriations and 
their attitudes will be shaped a good deal by 
their memories of their days in school. 

Henry L. Farr 

SoutH MANCHESTER 

CONNECTICUT 
THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 

I am amazed at Professor Bagley’s interpre- 
tation of recent changes in Russian educational 
policy as published in a recent issue of ScHooL 
AnD Society. So Russia has seen the light! At 
last she is liquidating progressive American edu- 
cational theory, which weakens and enfeebles, 
and is substituting discipline and good hard 
study of authoritative subject-matter! 

I returned tremendously challenged and im- 
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pressed from a little time in the Soviet Union 
during the summer of 1931. Russian schools 
were bringing their young people face to face 
with social realities, they involved their pupils 
in actual participation in local and national 
affairs, and they provided the opportunity and 
the stimulus for constructive social thinking— 
within the frame of communism, of course. By 
so doing they were providing for a self-repair- 
ing society. I saw so much that appeared 
wrong, or at least ruthless, that I should have 
been discouraged for Russia but for this edu- 
cational policy. As it was I felt that schools 
could not fail to change social injustice in the 
long run when they placed all the young people 
in intimate personal relationship with life out- 
side and challenged them to think through the 
problems of society. Perhaps now the Com- 
missars of Education feel the same way. Per- 
haps they are afraid to permit this critical 
education to develop further because of the 
changes that it might effect. May it not be 
political expediency rather than educational 
sanity that has prompted the new decree? 
Certainly schools of the type that was develop- 
ing in Russia are incompatible with continued 
dictatorship. 

So I ean not enthuse with Professor Bagley 
over the change of policy in Russia. I even 
wish that American schools might take back 
their “child,” repudiated by the Soviets, and 
work out a procedure for graduating a clientele 
with greater social insight. For I strongly be- 
lieve that the education of authority, which is 
always education by strong indoctrination, is 
socially dangerous in the end. Our nation too 
must choose either self-repair by the democratic 
procedures of self-criticism and collective social 
purposing developed through edueation, or sur- 
render to authority in some sort of a dictator- 
ship. 

D. A. Prescort, 
Professor of Education 
RuTGERS UNIVERSITY 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ALBANIAN EDUCATIONAL ness of the Albanian leaders and government to 
PROGRESS raise the educational standards of their country. 

THe backwardness of the Albanian educa- We must remember that Albania formed a part 
tional system is not due at all to the unwilling- of the Ottoman Empire until very recently (it 
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was only in 1912 that Albania’s independence 
was recognized). The Albanians were consid- 
ered as the least reliable subjects of the sultan, 
though their natural intelligence gave the Otto- 
man Empire a number of rulers and military 
leaders. The government, on the other hand, 
fearing the unmanageable Albanian element, did 
not allow the education in the Albanian lan- 
guage and kept the land in a primitive condi- 
tion. The Albanian children, who attended the 
Mussulman schools, benefited only to the extent 
of learning a few verses of the Koran. It was 
only during the closing period of the Turkish 
supremacy that Albanian was tolerated in for- 
eign schools, e.g., in Greek and Austro-Hun- 
garian educational institutions, in Italian 
schools at Shkodra, Vlora and Yanina and in the 
American school at Korcha. 

Consequently, the Albanian government has 
been presented with a staggering problem since 
the world war, which, after all, is not isolated, 
but intimately connected with other important 
problems, the most important being that of com- 
munications. The inaccessibility of some regions 
and the distances from various communities to 
their schools aggravate the general situation. 

The most serious attempts in this direction 
have been made by the cabinets under King 
Zogu; the organic framework in this direction 
was provided by the law of June 22, 1928. 

Primary education is obligatory for both 
sexes between the ages of six and thirteen years. 
But in actual practice, because of the inadequate 
transportation facilities, the authorities do not 
enforce the law very seriously in some regions. 
Furthermore, most children of the Mussulman 
families quit their schools even before they are 
thirteen years of age, because most of them are 
married at that age. Often parents keep their 
children at home, needing them for the domestic 
and agricultural work. But it must be empha- 
sized that the law of June 22, 1928, is one of 
the very few which have excited the least oppo- 
sition among the vast illiterate masses of Al- 
bania. 

The teachers in the primary schools are 
required to be graduates of a gymnasium or 


normal school. There exists a normal school 


1 J. Swire in ‘‘The Near East Year Book 1931- 
32’’ (edited by H. T. Montague Bell, London, 
1931), p. 89. The following statistics are based 
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at Elbasan, which admits the students from the 
sixth or seventh grade of a primary school, and 
the state gymnasium at Shkodra and the techni- 
eal school at Tirana with normal classes. Most 
of the instructors have been trained abroad. 
Many young people study in Italy, where they 
are offered special privileges. Numerous French 
teachers are also employed. According to the 
official statistics of 1928-1929, Albania has: 495 
state and 39 private primary schools; 12 state 
and 6 private secondary schools; 20 state and 
6 private boarding schools; 22,967 boys in state 
and 3,703 in private primary schools, and 5,232 
girls in state primary schools; 1,153 pupils in 
state secondary and 240 in private secondary 
schools; 94 girls in state secondary and 142 in 
girls’ private secondary schools; 807 teachers in 
state primary schools and 99 teachers in private 
primary schools; and 106 teachers in state sec- 
ondary schools and 62 in private secondary 
schools. All expenses of the state schools (with 
the exception of the support the communes give 
towards the maintenance of the schools and 
school material) are paid by the state, which 
spends yearly about two and a half million of 
franes.? 

The school system is now undergoing reor- 
ganization in several directions. More attention 
is now paid to physical education, which is being 
introduced by an Italian organizer. It is 
planned to have the secondary education become 
practical. Some lyeées have been abolished in 
order to make place for technical schools. 

The teaching of Albanian is obligatory in all 
state and private schools; this applies especially 
to southern Albania, where there are located 
both private and state schools for the Greek 
minority, their teaching language being Greek. 

There are some excellent private schools in 
the country. The following may be mentioned: 
Dr. and Mrs. Kennedy’s Primary Methodist 
Missionary School at Koreha. Shkodra can 
boast of two gymnasia and a primary school for 
girls, kept respectively by the Jesuits, Fran- 
ciscans and Stigmatine sisters (a primary 
school and commercial school and seminary 
on this volume. See also A. Mousset, ‘‘L’Albanie 
devant 1’Europe (1912-29), Paris, 1930. 

2The budget estimates (expenditures) for the 
Ministry of Education were (in thousands of 


Franka Ari—gold franes) : 3,241 in 1928-29, 3,443 
in 1929-30, and 3,533 in 1930-31. 
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being attached to the gymnasium, and a primary 
school attached to the Franciscan gymnasium). 
Most of the schools are of course located at 
Tirana, the capital of Albania: the Naim 
Frasheri and Vasso Pasha Boarding Schools; 
the Kyrias Lycée for Girls; and the Technical 
School (founded by the American Junior Red 
Cross and subsidized by the state). The Agri- 
cultural Secondary School and the Domestic 
Seience School at Kavaya are now operated by 
the Near East Relief Association. The Italian 
government supports four professional schools 
and an agricultural school. 

The French government also aims to make 
its influence felt. French instructors are at- 
tached to the secondary schools at Tirana, 
Shkodra, Elbasan and Korcha. The National 
Lyeée at Korcha is organized on the French 
model. The Lycée at Argirokastro was trans- 
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formed into a technical school in 1929; it has 
the Albanian administrative director, the direc- 
tor of French studies and other French instrue- 
tors, though Albanian is obligatory. The 
French ministry recognizes its certificate and 
allows its holders to enter French universities. 

The knowledge of foreign languages in Al- 
bania is extensive. The existence of American 
schools and the return of many immigrants 
from the United States has made the knowledge 
of English wide. The Albanian intelligentsia 
speaks mostly Italian and French, and partly 
German and Serbian; many of them studied in 
Italy and France, and some in Constantinople 
and Vienna. In Southern Albania Greek is 
also spoken. The older generation knows Turk- 


ish. JosePH S. RouceK 
CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


QUOTATIONS 


BANKOCRACY IN CHICAGO 

Ir seems that Cook County has had a revolu- 
tion. At least a radical change in the method 
of government has taken place. The officers 
and boards elected by the people no longer 
function independently of the dictation of a 
small, self-appointed oligarchy, of which one 
member seems to be rapidly assuming the role 
of despotie dictator. 

We refer to the “Citizens’ Committee,” which 
seems to have superseded the regularly elected 
or appointed officials, such for instance as the 
Board of Edueation in Chicago. This commit- 
tee, inter-locking and cooperating with the 
bankers, is determining the amount the board 
may levy and is bringing all sorts of pressure 
to bear to force the board into submission to its 
demands. The committee is breaking down the 
morale and the resistance of the teachers by 
starvation and the implied promise that at least 
a part of their overdue salaries will be paid in 
cash if the reduced budget is adopted. 

Some well-informed teachers declare that the 
members of the Citizens’ Committee are not 
well qualified to determine school financial sup- 
port, the salaries of teachers or educational 
policies, and that they are not sympathetic with 
but antagonistic to the development or even to 





the existence of the publie schools. It is said 
by teachers that the committee is made up of 
men of wealth, power and influence, who like 
to do business and make fortunes in Chicago, 
but who reside outside of that city and dislike 
to pay taxes to educate its children. Some of 
these men send their own children to private 
schools of high per capita cost, but are taking 
steps to make the public schools cheap and in- 
efficient for other children. It is believed by 
some that they do not want the children of the 
“common people” to have educational facilities 
equal to those enjoyed by their own children for 
fear that the children of poor people will be 
trained into an ability to compete with their 
own children and not be servile tools for the use 
of supermen. 

This autocratic committee has forced the 
Board of Education to so reduce the budget 
that it seems certain that several factors of 
school efficiency must be seriously weakened. 
Of course one of these factors to be reduced is 
teachers’ salaries. And these same teachers are 
supposed to teach, and we hope will continue to 
teach more effectively, that we have a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the 
people, a democratic-republican form of gov- 
ernment, under which the people or their chosen 
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representatives administer the affairs of govern- 
That form of government was formerly 
We hope for its 


ment. 
our ideal and our method. 
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early revival. We shall probably have either 
such revival or its complete abandonment.— 
The Illinois Teacher. 


REPORTS 


NURSING EDUCATION 

“THERE are far too many nursing schools, stu- 
dents and graduates,” is the declaration in a re- 
port on nursing edueation recently issued by a 
committee of the Association of American Medi- 
eal Colleges, composed of Dean A. C. Bach- 
meyer, of the College of Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati, chairman; Dean E. P. Lyon, of the 
Medical School, University of Minnesota, and 
Dean A. M. Schwitalla, of the School of Medi- 
eine, St. Louis University. The figures cited are 
2,000 nurses’ training schools, 90,000 students 
and 22,000 graduates annually. “We have only 
to hark back to the situation in medical educa- 
tion, when there were more than 160 medical 
colleges and recall our concern with the threat- 
ened overproduction and lower standards among 
doctors, to appreciate the alarm among nurse 
educators at the present situation.” 

Referring to “the effect on medical education 
when the schools of medicine passed, to so large 
an extent, under university control,” the com- 
mittee declares that “nursing schools should be 
made parts of existing universities and colleges,” 
but adds that, as historically the hospitals have 
developed the schools of nursing, “to dispossess 
them suddenly of all control would be impossible 
and unfair.” Hospitals must “continue to have 
some voice in the matter because instruction of 
nurses is related to the hospital’s own task— 
that of caring for the sick. But this manage- 
ment factor from the hospital side should not 
extend to the control of curriculum, teaching, 
ratio of theory:and practice or other educational 
matters; nor to the determination of hours of 
duty, beyond securing service commensurate 
with its educational value to the student and 
not in excess of the value of maintenance sup- 
plied and other costs borne by the hospital in 
keeping up the school.” 

Only a high type of student with an aptitude 
for the work should be admitted to nursing 
schools. In addition to “the usual college en- 
trance qualifications,’ the committee believes 
that an aptitude test should be devised. “Such 
a test is needed in nursing even more than in 


medicine because high-school graduates are a 
less highly selected group than are students who 
have had two years of college work.” 

Higher standards should be adopted at once 
by the university schools of nursing and “the 
other nursing schools should make the same 
policies effective as soon as conditions permit.” 

The committee’s analysis of administration 
reveals that “in at least 53 institutions the school 
of medicine is more or less intimately associated 
with and responsible for the instruction of the 
nurse; in 26 of these through the university 
control of both the school of medicine and the 
school of nursing, and in 27 of these through 
instructional organization.” 

The university schools 
specifie function”: 

(a) That of developing the educational 
curricula for such positions as teachers of nurs- 
ing subjects, school and hospital administrators, 
public health workers and workers in specialized 
nursing fields. 

(b) That of offering model three-year courses 
in which the best educational practice is illus- 
trated, not merely for the purpose of educating 
the traditional registered nurse, but also for the 
purpose of assisting by example and progressive 
educational experimentation the other schools of 
nursing. 

(c) That of developing to an increasingly 
higher educational level the five-year course 
leading to the degree of bachelor of science. 

Comments are made on basie science courses, 
medical courses, nursing courses and cultural 
courses. “The clarification of objectives for 
courses in nursing practice seems definitely in- 
dicated. The giving of cultural courses to 
nurses not only in the preliminary period but 
throughout the three years is probably highly 
desirable.” 

The “hours of duty” of the student nurse must 
be reduced to what is necessary for “reasonable 
technical proficiency,” the committee believes, so 
that more time may be available “for study of 
scientific and cultural subjects.” 


“have a_ threefold 


R. W. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
A COMPARISON OF THE KINDERGAR- should challenge the resources of kindergarten- 
TEN-PRIMARY MAJORS WITH THE primary teacher training, we are presenting the 
INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR following data obtained on the class which 
GRADE MAJORS IN A TEACH- entered the State Teachers College at Buffalo, 
; ERS COLLEGE New York, in the fall of 1932. 
Because of our suspicion that the ecompari- At the time this study was made the 1930 
sons which are given in the following article are freshman class was in its second year and the 
' typical of a great many teacher-training institu- students had already selected their major fields. 
‘ tions, and because we feel that such findings These students were classified into kindergarten- 
‘ A COMPARISON OF THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY MAJors, INTERMEDIATE MAJORS, AND GRAMMAR MAJORS 
: OF THE 1930 FRESHMAN CLASS ENTERING THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE AT 
1 BUFFALO THE First SEMESTER OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1930-1931 
l 
1 Majors? 
Variables College norms 
e Kind. Pr. Int. Grammar 
(1) Regents’ Average 
“ Upper quartile 83.60 85.38 85.13 84.33 
h Median 79.88 81.83 82.30 80.68 
WOR UBT cis scaccsecssegcansmcernsmsscto 78.33 79.06 79.42 78.28 
Quartile deviation «0.00.0... eh 2.64 3.16 2.86 3.03 
1 (2) Sones-Harry H. S. Achievement Test 
Upper Quartile... ecccccccsssssssssnseen 230.50 251.17 263.14 248.79 
1 RNIN bse tesssscncsecanssonisbcnsoccocessecessastasege scoot 196.00 218.25 231.69 223.00 
Lower quartile 179.67 190.13 211.80 192.80 
= Quartile deviation. ......... 25.42 30.52 25.67 28.00 
5 (3) Reading (O. U. P. T. Section nl 
d Upper quartile nn eececcssssssnee 65.67 70.40 76.17 72.59 
STURN RESIN oecrctscet es csc oe cece ca yas teatcet cones taate 54.20 53.67 66.64 61.89 
Lower quartile 48.14 51.50 55.93 52.11 
1S Quartile deviation sc 8.77 9.45 10.12 10.24 
, (4) Ohio University Intelligence 1 ‘Test 
7 Upper quartile . “ 228.67 236.50 254.50 244.08 
g 1) 220 11 eee eee eee 206.00 216.00 233.00 220.33 
e Lower quartile ................ 184.00 196.43 207.00 194.80 
Quartile deviation 22.34 20.04 23.75 24.64 
e (5) Thurstone Personality Schedule 
yf Upper quartile oo... ee 27.00 25.62 27.07 27.67 
PONCE RNR Ao acyacare css sicccrsosanrcesyssvcsn see scteeesectoonl tt conseton 39.00 42.50 46.11 44.75 
Lower quartile ... 53.83 60.62 61.94 61.16 
ly Quartile deviation ...cscewmmnnnnnnnn 13.42 17.50 17.44 16.75 
se (6) First Semester Scholarship “Average 
[8 2) oTe1 ger 17277 UC: eae epee ove eve ee 3.39 3.51 3.63 3.49 
Median Pacitsssonatiseocsatioe 2.87 3.11 3.21 3.08 
8; Lower quartile ee 2.57 2.67 2.78 2.59 
al Quartile deviation oo... ee Al 42 3 45 
(7) Second Semester painted Average 
- Upper quartile ................. si 3.17 3.69 3.55 3.47 
n- 11 20 1011 SR a i cso ap a 2.80 3.12 3.42 3.11 
to EO WOK CURT GR nnn cccccscsteesesteseressnstnetsecernens 2.61 2.76 2.88 2.75 
Quartile deviation .................. z 28 AT 34 36 
ut (8) Third Semester Scholarship Average 
ly MOP GY GEC access cece secenecernsenccesctrtec 3.35 3.68 3.60 3.54 
Median . 3.05 3.28 3.22 3.18 
Lower quartile 2.82 2.95° 2.85 2.57 
st Quartile deviation Beep paloeian tes 27 ioe . 49 
le (9) Prediction in + aed 
= Upper quartile ... ee 3.58 3.78 3.78 3.91 
Median eee 3.30 3.38 3.54 3.62 
of Lower quartile o..co.0. 3.05 3.20 3.24 3.41 
Quartile deviation 27 27 27 25 
236 Kindergarten-Primary majors, 49 Intermediate majors, 82 Grammar Grade majors. 
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primary, intermediate and grammar grade 
majors. Scores on a battery of tests which they 


took as freshmen were available as well as 
scholarship averages for the first, second and 
third semesters. Frequency distributions for 
each group were made for each variable. The 
medians, the upper and the lower quartile were 
then determined for each major group on each 
variable as shown in the accompanying table. 

If the medians are used for comparative pur- 
poses, it will be noted that on every comparison, 
except Thurstone Personality Schedule (variable 
5), the kindergarten-primary majors rate low- 
est, the grammar grade majors rate highest, and 
the intermediate grade majors are between these 
two. Comparing these medians with the college 
norms, it appears that for most variables the 
median of the kindergarten-primary majors is 
equal to or slightly better than the lower quar- 
tile for the general college; the median of the 
grammar grade majors stands about mid-way 
between the median and the upper quartile for 
the general college; and the median of the 
intermediate grade majors stands at or slightly 
below the median for the general college. It 
will be further noted that the differences between 
the three groups on Regents’ Averages are not 
large, but on all the other variables, and espe- 
cially on scholarship for the first and second 
semesters, the differences are quite marked. 

On only one of the nine variables, the Thur- 
stone Personality Schedule, do we find an 
exception to the general rule that the kinder- 
garten-primary majors are the lowest of the 
three groups. On this test (where the small 
scores represent the emotionally more stabilized 
individuals) the grammar grade majors rate the 
lowest and the kindergarten-primary majors the 
highest. 

These findings may substantiate popular 
opinion to the effect that, in general, kinder- 
garten-primary teachers are poorer students but 
have better teacher personalities than do the 
teachers of the higher levels. Which is more 
important for teaching, emotional stability or 
intelligence and knowledge? Studies made by 
Whitney, Somers, Knight, Hertzberg and others 
seem to indicate that personality contributes 
more to teaching success than does almost any 
other factor. If we consider, however, that 
personality includes the sum total of all the 
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individual’s habit reactions, surely it would 
vastly inerease the potentiality of kindergarten- 
primary education if it attracted students pos- 
sessing high intelligence and training as well as 
those of excellent emotional adjustment. In the 
writer’s opinion, the most important teachers in 
the whole school system are those who teach in 
the beginning grades. The start which the child 
gets may and frequently does affect his entire 
school experience. For example, let us consider 
reading. In a study recently made by Walter 
P. Percival it was found that of all the failures 
in the first grade 99.5 per cent. were due to 
reading, in the second grade 90 per cent., and 
in the third grade 70 per cent. Moreover, many 
of the problem cases found in the intermediate 
and grammar grades ean be traced back to 
inadequate early training in reading. Since 
reading is such a complex subject for pupils to 
learn as well as teachers to teach, the student 
preparing to teach in the lower grades should 
be in possession of the very finest training in 
the technique and difficulties of reading. The 
same can be said of all the other kindergarten- 
primary subjects. Only students of the higher 
abilities are capable of assimilating a training 
intensive enough and broad enough to make 
them as good kindergarten-primary teachers as 
our public schools need. 
Oscar E. HERTZBERG 
New YorK STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
BUFFALO 
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Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


THE FLOOD OF POLITICS TEACHING 


Or books sent for review two fields are repre- 
sented in the ratio of six to one over English, 
Latin and other subjects which five years ago 
led the output. These two are civie studies and 
high schools. Thirty-four years ago John 
Dewey, in the provocative title of a revolution- 
ary book, linked school and society together. 
The magazine you hold in your hand has done it 
for 945 successive weekly issues. Snedden, Daw- 
son, Rugg, Judd, Frazier, Coe, Cox, Grennan, 
Meredith, the Russells, father and son, Watson, 
Buchholz, Welling, Kilpatrick, Merriam, Beard 
and fully a hundred writers on education in 
1932 have insisted that the schools are not do- 
ing what the times require in the study of actual 
government, public business, general welfare 
and politics. The review department of this 
magazine is loaded with books in this line. 
Every treatise on high-school teaching sent here 
last year put first the obligation of engagement 
of the expanding adolescent mind with consid- 
eration for making cooperative government do 
its duty. 

TEACHING POLITICS 


WirnHovt heat, fluster or blame David Sned- 
den’s last book! brushes aside the old camouflage 
and bares the fact that American schools have 
no planned procedures leading to an effective 
citizenship. 

In any attempt at appraisal, he says, we must 
realize the unpleasant fact that as yet we do 
not have a body of teachers primarily concerned 
with civie education. The well-trained and self- 
conscious teachers of Latin constitute a mighty 
phalanx. Junior and senior high schools have 
brought into prominence English teachers, his- 
tory teachers, science teachers, music teachers, 
art teachers, coaches, and all that, but where 
ean you find national or local organizations of 
educators specializing in the great department 

1David Snedden, ‘‘Educations for Political 


Citizenship.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University, New York. 196 pp. $2.50. 


of civie education? There is no purposive civic 
teaching in high schools and colleges. There 
have been evolved no reliable means of testing 
results. 

There are, it is true, courses in history and 
social sciences, but they are offered in a spirit 
of blind faith that in some mystie way they will 
produce a civie fruitage. It is not assumed, is 
it, that algebra, French, Latin, chemistry, draw- 
ing, stenography, athletics and the high-school 
staples contribute to higher civic behavior? 

Civie responsibility is becoming steadily more 
complex. Beyond mere literacy the public 
schools are contributing a miserable amount to 
the preparation of citizens as cooperative self- 
governors. 

We can expect no great improvement until 
we train junior and senior high-school teachers 
to specialize in civie service. 

Young Americans from twelve to eighteen 
years old in junior and senior high schools can 
readily acquire large stocks of learnings which 
will function to guide high-principled civic 
participation. 

The entire range of ancient and modern his- 
tories are but thin and unsubstantial materials 
for civie education. 

Well-informed and far-sighted men fear that 
if more clear-headed purposiveness, greater 
efficiency and diminished waste can not be se- 
cured through democracy, government by the 
people will have to be superseded by other 
forms. 

Nobody who looks into the matter believes 
that town, county, state or national governments 
reflect any substantial effects of civic com- 
petenecy produced in the schools. 

These conclusions, picked here and there from 
this very plain-spoken book, can’t very well be 
called the obsession of a boy calling “Wolf, 
Wolf.” When Charles Hughes, Alfred Smith, 
Walter Lippmann and a score of commence- 
ment speakers of renown, as is now the case, 
say such things we have to take notice. 
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Givine Civics a Point 
John Tildsley was appraising the matter for 
me last week. You remember John, don’t you, 
exposing at the Milwaukee meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association the mummery of 
civie teaching in most schools? The rank and 
file of high-school teachers, says John, honestly 
America needs critical- 
People do not realize 


don’t sense civie duty. 
mindeness in its citizens. 
the connection between inefficient government, 
dishonest officers and the individual citizen’s 
welfare. They have not been trained to analyze 
the statements made by politicians nor to ap- 
praise their acts. Citizens pay petty graft and 
do not realize the lasting effect on themselves 
and their government. Teachers are timid. 
They would like to direct attention to political 
wrong-doing but are afraid of losing their posi- 
tions. Such punishment is more imaginary than 
likely. 

Dr. Tildsley thinks civie courses too much 
given to stopping at information. Teachers do 
not generally realize that for the average man 
and woman the local government is the most 
For everything that goes wrong 
some person is responsible. There is always a 
way of finding out who it is. There is always 
some one who has the power to make the 
offender do his duty. Washington, Jefferson, 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt and many others 
‘ave hammered home the fact that citizens must 
watch those whom they elect. This is weakly, if 
at all, taught in the schools. I am, says Dr. 
Tildsley, trying to impress on New York teach- 
ers that they can’t develop in others very well 
what they do not themselves possess. But, alas, 
the great majority of teachers are not civic- 
minded. They were not trained to it. Years 
ago I recommended that citizenship training 
should be made a central subject in our New 
York training schools. 

“What happened?” 

“Not a thing.” 

So, it will be hard Snedden to get anywhere. 
But our persistent David shows no sign of 
throwing up the effort. He finds encouragement 
in the new high-school texts coming from the 
It would be a hard task to write a 


important. 


publishers. 


book in these distressing days without reminding 
the young student that he will have to be pre- 
pared to make things go on better. 

Dr. 


Snedden’s collection of comments of 
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sober-minded observers, his own discussion of 
these, and his formulation of fundamental prin- 
ciples are remarkably timely and forceful. Hay- 
ing laid out the work as indicated by the coun- 
try’s condition and by the appraisals of 
experienced surveyors, the author offers seventy- 
five pages of remarkably penetrating suggestions 
for putting schools into a service so whole- 
heartedly devoted to public welfare as to be 
approved by the severest critic that ever sent 
jeremiads from Baltimore. 
MISTY LOVE OF COUNTRY 

What is this patriotism that every school will 
say it is inculeating, asks Earle Hunter.? Ap- 
parently it is an American brand. Through 189 


books the assiduous author looks for it. He 
questions Floyd Allport, Emory Bogardus, 
Charles Cooley, Franklin Giddings, David 


Snedden, Lester Ward, Ray Stannard Baker, 
Gamaliel Bradford, George Coe, John Dewey, 
Glenn Frank, Albert Bushnell Hart, William 
McDougall, Charles Merriam, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Walter Weyl, Woodrow Wilson, Carl 
Becker, James Schouler, Claude Van Tyne, 
sociologists, statesmen, politicians, historians, 
writers of school texts, newspaper editors, corre- 
spondents of the people’s columns, Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution, American Legion- 
aires. 

The Chicago Tribune tells him patriotism is 
“my eountry right or wrong.” George Lock- 
wood informs him that the man, literate or 
illiterate, who loves his own country more than 
any other is a patriot. The Daughters of the 
Revolution resolve that one form of their ap- 
proved patriotism is “to take a firm and active 
stand against attack upon the Constitution, 
American institutions (the tariff?) and against 
our national society and its leaders.” Child 
Life includes, as elements of patriotism, learn- 
ing the names of the signers of the Declaration, 
of the holidays on which the flag should be dis- 
played, the correct way to raise and lower it, 
memorizing “The Star-Spangled Banner’ and 
committing to memory a patriotic poem. 

Author Hunter boils down the varied notions 
to this: Patriotism is your emotional attachment 
to your homeland, so strong that you will saeri- 
fice your personal desires for its needs and wel- 

2Earle Hunter, ‘‘A Sociological Analysis of 


Certain Types of Patriotism.’’ Earle L. Hunter, 
69 Tieman Place, New York. 263 pp. $2.50. 
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fare. It belongs with other loyalties of social 
behavior. Dr. Hunter lists all the types of 
patriotic attitude he can find or conceive. That 
our patriotism is broadly functioning as loyalty 
to the country as a whole is upset by the 
author’s extensive analysis. Willingness to 
sacrifice self in defense of country is the only 
exception, and this is often diluted by an im- 
mediate personal objective. The loyalties 
found are mostly toward specific functions or 
objects. Since the country does not hold the 
place of a specific value for which general 
loyalty exists patriotism can not be defined as 
we have been accustomed to define it as loyalty 
to country. Consequently, at least in scien- 
tifie discussion, the use of the term patriotism, 
which by long traditional association means 
loyalty to country, should be discontinued. 

You have a real reward in following Dr. 
Hunter’s quest through “State supremacy,” 
‘institutional loyalty,” “national egocentrism,” 
“eclectic institutional loyalty,” “eritical-mind- 
edness toward the state” and “national self- 
sufficiency.” The source material he analyzes 
is of the most interesting sort. Vague and un- 
defined ideas which are bandied about in polit- 
ical and inspirational speeches are subjected to 
eareful examination. If the flag-saluting, 
song-singing, patriotic exercises so beloved by 
the schoolmaster and the children were sub- 
jected to the ordinary sort of inquiry that the 
researchers apply to the learning and _ skill 
procedures of the classroom where would this 
concert-work, devoid of thinking, discussion, 
application, action and individual change, 
stand? Often it looks as though the teach- 
ing intentionally keeps what we call patriot- 
ism in its inutile abstract state. 

“I pledge allegiance to this flag and to the 
republic for which it stands’—both these 
loyalties are to an abstraction. The young 
pledge-makers feel no responsibility other than 
that of going to war some day. Chicago teach- 
ers used, and no doubt continue, to get the 
salute down to earth by frequent questioning. 
It is of no use to ask, “What is the republic 
for which it stands?” The republic, the state, 
the nation, the government, as words, arouse 
only a hazy far-off notion of something above 
and apart from us. Don’t ask, “What is the 
republic?” but, “Who is the Republic?” We 
are, you are, our neighbors and so on are. 
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Frank Rexford prints on the front page of his 
community civics, “You and I and the other 
fellow are that which is the State.” These 
Chicago teachers made the children see and tell 
that pledging allegiance to their neighbors, in 
every flag salute, meant avoidance of trespass 
and annoyance on Hallowe’en. According to 
Chieago’s chief of police, this teaching restored 
the night of all the saints from the degradation 
into which school children had put it as a 
night of all the devils. 

Patriotism? Love of country? That isn’t 
love of an area of land. There’s plenty of 
land on Melville Island in the Arctic. But 
there’s no patriotism, for there are no people. 
Patriotism can’t mean anything but love of 
people. As Major Meras said in his address 
to the National Education Association in Mil- 
waukee, there’s no love without sacrifice, what 
are you doing, not saying and singing, for 
your country, your neighbors, the part of it 
nearest you? 

This Hunter study, with its serutiny of 
D. A. R. performances, congressmen’s spread- 
eagleism, Protestant attacks on Alfred Smith’s 
candidacy, disappearance of the right of free 
speech, desire to ossify the Constitution, whose 
makers hoped and expected it would be 
changed often, prohibition of politics to minis- 
ters, Marvin’s atrocious “keymen” propaganda, 
public-utility bribers, the mental servitude in 
small towns and hundreds of other close-up 
themes, are reviewed. It is a rich collection of 
matters very much in the public mind, dis- 
cussed and analyzed without heat in a fair, 
scientific spirit. 

CIVIC HEROISM 

Schoolmasters cherish the hope that some 
heroes will emerge from the ranks of boys 
and girls now in school. To help such an out- 
come reading-books continue to glorify illus- 
trious Greeks and Romans, William Tells and 
General Washingtons. It must occur to you 
that the remoteness of an example increases the 
difficulty of imitating him. Your boys make 
Babe Ruth more of a pattern than is the ease 
with the text-book worthies. Claude Bowers 
as a boy in Indianapolis idolized Albert 
Beveridge. In an engrossing story*® the biog- 

3 Claude G. Bowers, ‘‘ Beveridge and the Progres- 


sive Era.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
610 pp. $5.00. 
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rapher of Jefferson, Hamilton, Jackson and 
revolutionary notables presents the progressive 
statesman and the dramatic movements of 
American politics in the era of McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Taft, Harding and Coolidge. As a 
democrat Author Bowers escapes the danger of 
slopping over with praise for his subject. He 
lets the record tell the tale. It is the sort of 
book that high-school boys and girls will read 
with enthusiasm, for Bowers, experienced 
journalist, has the skill of presenting facts so 
as to give their news value full seope. 

He makes Beveridge’s school and college 
days vibrant with life. You see the youngster 
perfecting his speech by self-imposed vocabu- 
lary drill, giving the rough woodchoppers of a 
logging camp successive chapters of the life of 
Julius Caesar. Beveridge, even in his early 
teens, is imbued with a passion for politics. 
He gets into college with money borrowed from 
an admiring lumberman. He organizes his 
time by a minute-to-minute schedule, living the 
life of a college grind; toiling terribly to get 
necessary funds by winning oratory prizes, 
working as book agent through the vacations, 
cutting sleep too heavily and breaking down 
at the end. 

Through sheer merit Beveridge advances as 
a lawyer, is elected to the United States Sen- 
ate and for the rest of his days fights for the 
ideals visioned by great Americans. He sees 
the two parties as groups of politicians, each 
with his following combining to win the spoils 
of place and power: bands of brigands_ be- 
guiling and defrauding the voter: tools and 
agents of lawless interests which use all parties 
and practice only the polities of profit. Bever- 
idge’s long fight is against men who believe 
that the reasonable prosperity of all Americans 
depends on the gigantie prosperity of a few 
dozen. “The health and moral tone of the 
country require that the great masses of indi- 
vidual wealth, now in some eases being dis- 
persed as gifts, should be distributed in bet- 
ter wages.” 

In his maturity Beveridge resented the teach- 
ing of American myths perpetuated by the 
schools. “Give posterity a clean future, stretch 
no prohibitions across the tide of time, give 
the children of to-day the liberty to solve the 
questions of our time. We can not see the 
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problems that will arise any more than the 
founders of the Republic could.” 

But, in his opinion, “ignorance among the 
people is not great. The ordinary citizen is 
better posted than the average senator or con- 
gressman. The reason is that common men 
read more current literature. The great danger 
is the purchase of newspapers by the corpora- 
tions which have interests and by wealthy men 
with ambition.” 

His long and losing fight was against the 
plutocracy, its manipulation of the tariff, its 
opposition to laws preventing the employment 
of child labor, its use of money in elections, 
its skimming of the cream from the wages of 
labor. “It is wrong that Mr. Sehwab should 
pile up scores of millions of dollars while his 
workmen are sent to the scrap-heap at fifty 
years of age by the exhaustion their toil brings 
on.” 

Here is a question he puts to you: “What 
is going to become of the American experiment 
of liberty? Is it to sueceed or to fail? There 
have not been wanting the ablest minds who 
doubt its success because of its undermining 
by the jove of money and of office.” 

The futility of reliance upon either of the 
political parties, as seen by Beveridge twenty 
years ago, sounds like 1933. “The people vote 
for one party and find their hopes turned to 
ashes; and then to punish that party they 
vote for the other. So it is that partisan vic- 
tories have come to be merely the people’s 
vengeance; and always the secret powers have 
pledged the game. Under our boss-system, no 
matter which party wins, the people always 
lose.” 

Old stuff, and what are you doing about it? 
As a school edition was made of “The Ameri- 
eanization of Edward Bok,” not a whit more 
interesting than this volume and concerned with 
less important themes, you could, from these 
Beveridge pages, collect a wealth of topics 
for your youngsters that would direct their 
thoughts to the most pressing problems of this 
age. “Behind rotten laws and preventing 
sound ones stands the boss; behind him, the 
robber interests, bloated human greed. It is 
this invisible government you must destroy if 
you will save America.” 

“I am coming to the conclusion,” he said in 








in 
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1924, “that ordinary citizens are coming to be- 
lieve that nobody is straight about anything.” 

As you come through these archives of the 
men who wore themselves out in the battle for 
the people, these struggles of La Follette, John- 
son, Dolliver, Pinchot, Roosevelt and Wilson, 
as you see some of these men dying and others 
falling back into machine methods and saving 
their own skins, as you grasp the meaning of 
the great defeat, there comes to your mind 
the prophecies of those who were on the ground 
when the whole American experiment was 
launched; only a nation-wide scheme of educat- 
ing self-governors in protecting their rights 
can keep the country going. It is significant 
that none of the students of national affairs, 
now, find that you have a system of education 
devoted to this fundamental purpose. 


A NUDIST PAINTING OF REFORM 


You can not afford to miss John Chamber- 
lain’s* driving history of your own time. First, 
news reporter on the New York Times and now 
assistant book-editor of that newspaper, he has 
for three years been working on this gripping 
account of the decline and fall of the attempt 
to drive corruption from the American political 
system. The analytical biographies of men in 
the publie eye, their obsessions, their changes, 
their failures are given such a setting in the 
national mosaic, the searching appraisals by the 
author involve such a wide range, his art as 
writer has such stimulating virility that you 
find here a masterpiece impossible to put by 
until you follow him to the last word. 

Grover Cleveland, William Graham Sumner, 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, Harry Thurston Peck, 
Frederick Turner and a hundred or more Amer- 
icans much talked of in my college days have 
left of themselves in my sieve, through which 
has gone the books and the talk put into it 
during these forty years, only pieces of ad- 
mired or reprobated personality. John Cham- 
berlain makes them full patterns in a large 
design. He makes me see how Henry George, 
Edward Bellamy, Golden-Rule Jones, Tom 
Johnson, John Altgeld, Lincoln Steffens, Ida 
Tarbell, Ray Stannard Baker, George Kibbe 

4John Chamberlain, ‘‘ Farewell to Reform. A 
History of the Rise, Life and Decay of the Pro- 


gressive Mind in America.’’ Liveright, Inc., New 
York. 333 pp. $3.00. 
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Turner, Fred Howe, Eugene Debs, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Frank Norris, Brand Whitlock, Tom Law- 
son, Charles Russell, Upton Sinclair and scores 
of others whom you and I, sitting in some audi- 
torium, have seen and heard, are parts of a 
huge piece woven on the loom of the nation’s 
life. The complete career Chamberlain gives 
to each of his men, the estimate made of each 
one’s impress on the spirit of the time, the 
comparative weights of each one’s influence, are 
elements of writing that make the grip of the 
book irresistible. The influence of the best- 
known statesmen and politicians upon the pro- 
gressive trend, the part of the muckrakers, of 
the novelists, of the economists, of philosophy, 
are set out in such detail as to make a history 
of the American intellect since the nineties. 


SCHOOLS AND REGENERATION 

In the ups and down of the progressive 
spirit, in fact in any social or political move- 
ment in the last sixty years, the influence of 
the schools as Chamberlain sees it has been 
next to nothing. For instance, our best card, 
John Dewey, according to this author, has 
been a bad power-philosopher. He has re- 
mained blind to the impasse into which he has 
run. Hoping for the salvation of society 
through primary and secondary schools, he 
fails to see that education can be no more than 
a reflex of the polities around it—government 
by Tammany men or bosses, everywhere. Dr. 
Dewey ought to be among the first to know that 
the stream of mass education can rise no higher 
than its source in political representation. 
The school board is inevitably of a piece with 
plutocratie control in city hall and legislature. 
Regeneration of the body politic must come 
from some source outside the public school. 
The Rousseaus of this world owe nothing to 
edueation, which is a reflection of the status 
quo. 

Tut, tut, John, you can’t expect us to be- 
lieve that. The schools, like the army, the 
department of agriculture and the post office, 
are, as you say a part of the political system, 
but, my young, unconverted friend, organiza- 
tions have ere now been purified from within; 
systems have been lifted by their own boot 
straps, water has been pumped up hill. Of all 
the existing agencies that could bring regenera- 
tion none is nearer having the hope to do it 
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than the teachers, slow as they have been. At 
least they’re beginning to try. 

After a brilliant recital of the growth of big- 
business control of almost everything, the grip 
of the Vanderbilts, Goulds, Rockefellers and 
Morgans, the futile attacks by the Lloyds, 
Russells, Bryans and Roosevelts, John Cham- 
berlain concludes that the combination of com- 
binations is here to stay. The question is—who 
will run them and for whose benefit? 

In view of a common eriticism of the present 
habit of school to glorify the Constitution, the 
nation and other abstractions, Chamberlain’s 
observation is especially pertinent: the state 
is a mystical concept used by the dominant 
power groups, organized as government, to fuse 
citizens into a more easily handled mass. The 
state is a red herring used to divert citizens 
from a consideration of values. 

Coming to the end of his excursion through 
the years of progressive’s prominence John 
Chamberlain sees some gains; Al Smith’s fae- 
tory legislation, others’ pure food laws, work- 
men’s compensation, some honest efforts 
toward humane industrial management. But 
the very nature of business, a desire for profits, 
works to undermine gains as fast as they are 


made. 
We’re on the wrong road. The initiative 
and referendum have _ produced nothing. 


Woman suffrage has only made more Repub- 
licans or Democrats. Direct primaries have 
brought us nowhere, nor has the popular elec- 
tion of senators made much difference, unless 
it be to increase the demagogueries of the 
candidates. 

And so reform, the alteration of the house 
already built, has failed and will. What’s left? 
Revolution. 

With a swift review of all the struggles he 
has described in clear detail John Chamberlain 
finds reform productive of no further hopes. 
If you look at the situation intelligently you 
come out either a cynic or a revolutionist. 
Somewhere there is the nucleus of an American 
party. The course of the depression will de- 
termine its chances. If the disaffected are 
divided into Fascist and Socialist groups, with 
Ku Kluxism, American Legion buddy patriot- 


ism and bloody intolerance congregating, I 


venture no prophecies, concludes John Cham- 
berlain, but fear the worst. 
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THE SHAME OF CITIES 

Tuomas and Blanshard® assert—and who can 
say them nay?—that the misgovernment of 
New York is echoed in essential particulars in 
most American cities. You have, therefore, in 
this book, a work to put in the social science 
department of your school library. 

The writers have put into a running narra- 
tive investigations, newspaper reports and 
official archives, showing how men of moderate 
cleverness run the great business of a city for 
their own profit. 

It is not a wail of despair, but the diagnosis 
of physicians who hope for cure. 

The notion born in the Jeffersonian era of 
simple agriculture and handicraft that the gov- 
ernment is best that governs least can have 
no meaning in a modern city. Without gov- 
ernmental protection the inhabitants would be 
robbed by bandits, killed by street traffic, 
poisoned by unexamined foods and starved to 
death from lack of cooperative management of 
transportation. 

City dwellers are so busy with other things 
that they go on being robbed and abused until 
some indignant group secures an investigation. 
New York has had many. They do bring re- 
sults. The Tweed prosecutions stopped the 
worst forms of direct robbery of the city funds. 
The Lexow investigation did much to destroy 
organized vice; the Mazet inquiry made elec- 
tions more honest. The Seabury probe may 
bring proportional representation. It fur- 
nishes most of the material for the present 
volume. 

Croker, Murphy, Olvany, Jimmy Walker and 
lesser lights gabble through these pages. The 
devious paths of graft, of bought justice, of 
civil service spoilsmen, of racketeers, and with 
a “calendar of latest-civic scandals,” construc- 
tive measures are presented in “The City of 
the Future.” 

Our reformers go on making the mistake of 
holding that because Democratic Tammany is 
bad the Republican machine wants to do good. 
Republican Boss Platt knifed Seth Low in the 
mayoralty campaign of 1897 and threw the 
election to Tammany. Similar outcomes hap- 
pen over and again. Volunteer stokers will 
not keep a party machine going. The profes- 

5 Norman Thomas and Paul Blanshard, ‘‘ What’s 
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sional politician organizes enough subordinates 
to keep the fires burning and sees that they 
are paid, himself taking liberal reward. 
Former Mayor Seasongood of Cincinnati puts 
it tersely: “Everybody wants something. Even 
the strictly honorable want honors. There are 
innumerable favors to be given. They keep 
the machine in power.” 

All this is old stuff to you, but school didn’t 
teach it to you. You have a lingering notion 
that to study books like this and like Kent’s 
“Great Game of Politics,’ and Buchholz’s 
“U, S.” and “Of What Use are Common 
People?” would be as out of place in a high 
school as to take up manuals of crime and 
detailed descriptions of vice. Yet, when Dr. 
Bagley tells you in an address you are to edu- 
cate nurses and physicians of the health of 
the body-politic, you do not contradict him. 
You would hardly care for a physician who 
knew nothing of disease. 

Forty per cent. of New Yorkers do not 
bother to go to the polls. When J. Walker re- 
signed from the mayor’s chair, under charges, 
no organization defended him more warmly 
than the Central Trades and Labor Council, 
through its president, Joseph P. Ryan. Among 
Manhattan high-hatters it is smart to be 
cynical over local politics. 

The New York schools are more or less 
tainted with political favoritism. To secure 
promotions in the educational system teachers 
join Tammany clubs. In spite of efforts of 
civics teachers to inculeate high ideals of public 
service, it is known by all their pupils that 
through Tammany Hall the smart young fellow 
will get the best opportunities for immediate 
success. 

In the civics books used in the schools the 
chapters on municipal government are amaz- 
ingly silent upon the real Tammany control of 
the civic life of the city. A pupil would 
imagine, if he did not read the newspapers, 
that his magistrates are wise and benign judges 
chosen for their knowledge and impartiality, 
that the people really elect them and that if they 
show favoritism they are removed. Yet almost 
every judge in New York holds his position 
through loyalty to the machine and is expected 
to do as the boss tells him. 

Ability and fitness for office are accidental. 
Selection is made to strengthen the power of 
the machine. 
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School children by the thousands are taught 
to believe they are living under a government 
of the people, for the people, by the people. 
Why not go back to the old easily believable 
doctrine that the earth is flat? 


THE TROUBLE AHEAD 

YEARS of experience in making the com- 
plexities of economics clear to the classes of 
young people show results in Dr. Seott Near- 
ing’s last adventure into the problems and solu- 
tions of the present distress. Expert in trans- 
lating statistics, tables and government reports 
into form appreciable to the layman, this 
teacher offers in a penetrating work the result 
of his last three years’ concentrated study of 
the causes of the crisis. He surveys starvation 
areas and periods, why times are hard, social 
conflicts, the failure of capitalistic control of 
mankind, the trouble ahead, the confusion 
among the advisers, the way out. 

The purpose of the book is to show that 
unless you organize for the building of a new 
society you will be paid for your neglect in 
the hard coin of war, pestilence and starvation. 
War is waging now. Its weapons—law, 
diplomacy, tariffs, financial strategy and force 
—are maintaining international and internal 
hatreds that usually develop into military death 
and destruction. 

The way out is the substitution of general 
welfare in place of special privilege. The center 
of economic concern must no longer be the 
owner and profiteer, but the worker and pro- 
ducer. From what you know of Nearing’s 
punishment in the past for his advance you 
will expect a radical set of proposals. You 
will notice that he draws his materials from 
conservative sources and makes of them the evi- 
dence in his indictment of the existing economic 
system. This is the sort of book the rulers 
burned in old times. It is the wickedly clever 
weapon the devil employs—as in teaching the 
world is round, and revolves—to kill the soul. 
But you can use this work as an exercise in 
productive thinking, matching your own plan 
with the one clearly detailed here and amply 
documented, as it is wholly concerned with the 
themes that U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Cooper insists you should mainly teach. You 
can justify your sinfulness in owning a work 
built upon the proposition that equality of op- 


6Seott Nearing, ‘‘Must We Starve?’’ The 
Vanguard Press, New York. 277 pp. $2.50. 
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portunity is the proper aim of people organized 
as government and that production is for gen- 
eral welfare, not for profit of owners of 
machinery. 
TEACHERS AND THE CRISIS 

May I recommend a bit of short reading by 
a friend of yours? Professor Kilpatrick’s 
Delta Kappa Pi lecture* is now in book form. 
Swiftly he enumerates the present civic troubles 
and outlines what you can do. He reviews 
the darling objections. He shows why your 
education for individualism belongs to pioneer 
America, a dream that has passed. He out- 
lines the new school in definite details. This 
is just the book for reading-circle study and 
It is a vital text for your teachers’ 
meetings. The thinking eritics are so hot on 
your trail that you ean hardly take up the 
subject too soon. 

THIRTY-ODD EXPERTS 

Econom:st Fretrx Moruey® has gathered the 
crisp, definite radio broadcasts of more than 
thirty experts on finance, polities, industry and 


discussion. 


planning. They are printed in eye-delighting 
type. They consider the social consequences of 


the present untoward conditions, the farmer’s 
plight, the effects of tariff, planning in other 
countries, American standards, technology, big 
business, social and unemployment insurance 
and world-community. There is no report on 
what you schoolmasters are doing to get us out 
of the mire. What are you waiting for? 
Speak out! 
STURDY AMERICANISM 

NortH Carouina PrRoressor Howarp Opum?® 
has collected and arranged a series of class- 
room lectures of Franklin Giddings, dean of 
American sociologists. You get the words of 
the eminent teacher in the forthright, informal 
manner that endeared him to us who used to 
hear him. The subjects presented are the be- 
ginnings of family, tribes and states, the rise 
of culture, the growth of politics, conflicts, 
educational objectives of 
American times and 


democracy, the 
aristocracy, 
Heard Kilpatrick, ‘‘Education and 
the Social Crisis.’’ Teachers College Press, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 90 pp. $1.25. 

8 Felix Morley, ‘‘Aspects of the Depression.’’ 
University of Chicago Press. 300 pp. $1.00. 

® Franklin Henry Giddings, ‘‘Civilization and 
Society.’? Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
412 pp. $2.50. 
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manners, patriotism, Americanism, and other 
matters of moment. The excellent index makes 
the book a handy one for reference. 

Professor Giddings, as all students know, was 
often styled an anarchist toward American 
common theories. But over and again he says 
you can’t have a healthy internationalism un- 
less you have a healthy nationalism. Healthy 
patriotism makes that. You will not develop 
patriots from boys by filling them with the 
glories of the past. You must get them into 
making this America of to-day a better one. 
If you really love your country, mourn and 
grieve over the things that are really wrong 
in your country. In your conversation with 
your fellows, in your political duties, face the 
facts and do your best to correct the wrongs. 

Enlivened by many anecdotes, flavored by a 
sort of healthy slap-dash, these posthumous 
words of one of the sturdiest teachers abound 
in veritable thrills. Professor Odum has done 
a splendid service to the memory of an 
authentic American. 


NOVEL OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 


WovLD you get the industrial revolution into 
your memory as vividly as if you had lived 
through it from the days of the hand looms, 
the coming of power machinery, the rebellion 
of the Luddites, down to the present? Try 
Phyllis Bentley’s novel.1° Here are somber 
hills and smiling valleys, wild moors, cold 
streams, lonely cottages and busy, lighted 
towns. Machinery is whirring, long chimneys 
smoking, looms clattering, trucks running up 
and down the hills. Here are manufacturers, 
harassed, distressed, fighting against a slow- 
coming ruin, laborers grimly organizing for a 
right to live. Through it all are the adven- 
tures of a strong family fighting against in- 
evitable change. 

Phyllis Bentley, a mill owner’s daughter, 
frequent contributor of articles and_ short 
stories, has the art of centering your interest 
on characters which seem rather unsympathetic 
and unattractive to the casual observer. How 
they became so from charming and _ lovable 
children she makes a deeply interesting and 
important story. 


10 Phyllis Bentley, ‘‘Inheritance.’? The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 595 pp. $2.50. 
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THE NEW HISTORY 

MarGcarer WELLS’ reading history book for 
elementary school children’ includes the origin 
of tools and customs. It has so well given the 
youngsters what they want to know about that, 
revised and augmented, it has had its thirteenth 
printing. Profusely pictured it takes pains to 
keep its myths and realities carefully separate 
and its stories brisk and informative. 


BEARD AND BAGLEY’S WoRLD 

THE Beard and Bagley world history for 
upper elementary grades}? also comes out after 
eight previous printings, now revised and 
dressed up in Sunday best. This book, a text 
for regular study, stresses those events in other 
lands that have bearing on America to-day— 
struggles for freedom, growth of democracy, 
the responsibility of coming citizens for a broad 
political background. It comes down to dis- 
armament conferences and is strong for prog- 
ress in art, industry and culture. 


Roman GuLory 

Gorpon KinG?* tells the story of Rome, 
vibrant with power and glory, from Romulus 
and Remus to the death of Augustus Caesar. 
He is biographical, showing the turn of events 
as guided by the deeds and characters of noted 
men and women. This unusually beautiful 
book is illustrated by Gustav Jensen with a 
wealth of full-page heads of Roman people of 
distinction. The story is easy reading for 
young and old. 


AMERICAN History BY A PROGRESSIVE 

Ir Gertrude Hartman’s'* magnificent presen- 
tation of the story of our nation doesn’t awaken 
an interest for history in every boy or girl, 
man or woman, who sees it, they are wofully 
subnormal. Such a wealth of new pictures! 
Steamboats on the Mississippi, covered wagons 
on the plains, school children, end of the great 
cable laying, Orville Wright’s first take-off, 
cowboy frolics, canal-boat rides, coaching 

11 Margaret Elizabeth Wells, ‘‘How the Present 
Came from the Past.’? The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 243 pp. 80 cents. 

12Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley, 
‘Elementary World History.’?’ The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 461 pp. $1.20. 

13Gordon King, ‘‘The Kise of Rome.’’ Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Garden City, N. Y. 218 
pp. $3.50. 

14Gertrude Hartman, ‘‘These United States and 


How They Came to be.?? The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 336 pp. $5.00. 
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parties, railroad trips, historic events. Prom- 
inent in the Progressive Education movement, 
an experienced writer, Miss Hartman knows 
how to eatch and hold interest. This is a good 
prize book for school contests, a choice gift and 
a stimulating addition to the school library. 


New ANGLE IN U. S. History 

THREE teachers of history! offer a high- 
school text on the past and present of the 
United States. Its aim is expressly to em- 
phasize the political responsibility of members 
of a democracy. Better to achieve this end it 
does not hesitate to depart from a chronological 
order when a topic can be better brought home 
to the student by gathering essentials from 
various periods. The book is strong in its 
emphasis on the economic revolution, big busi- 
ness, labor problems and changes in policy. It 
covers the agricultural question, transportation 
control, monopolies, banking, prohibition, un- 
employment, foreign policy and questions of 
similar importance. Frequent pictures enliven 
it. The questions at the close of each chapter 
are singularly penetrative of the present needs 
of the country. Whoever made the superb 
index deserves a medal. 

Conceived in high purpose, composed in un- 
derstanding of present-day youth, balanced in 
its presentation of our national successes and 
failures, this high-school text fills a great need. 


EUROPE IN OUTLINE 

Dr. LiItTLEFIELD’s'® contribution furnishes 
students a brief, comprehensive review of major 
developments of modern Europe. It consists 
of brief paragraphs of about 50 words each, 
admirably catch-headed, maps, and _ typical 
questions. It includes North and South Amer- 
ica whenever Europe is involved. It is a 
valuable help in preparing examinations as 
well as for the victims thereof. 


History Work Book 
Howarp WILDER,1* Melrose, Massachusetts, 
high-school teacher, makes one of those self- 


15 William A. Hamm, Henry Eldridge Bourne, 
Elbert Jay Benton, ‘‘Unit History of the United 
States.’’ D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 889 

. $2.12. 

18 Henry Wilson Littlefield, ‘‘An Outline His- 
tory of Europe, 1815-1932.’’ Barnes and Noble, 
105 5th Avenue, New York. 201 pp. 75 cents. 

17 Howard B. Wilder, ‘‘Senior High School 
Work Guide in American History.’’ Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 144 pp. 60 cents. 
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teaching work-books that, under the guidance 
of a business-like teacher, does for him what 
would take a score of duplicates of himself to 
secure. It uses the pre-testing technique, refers 
by chapter to each of the current text-books 
found in high schools, stars essential dates, 
lists minimum activities, adds supplementary 
ones, gives review tests, and includes outline 
maps for student’s completion. Modern eco- 
nomic problems are covered, reform proposi- 
tions require you to write reasons for and 
against. You also have to sum the admirable 
qualities and the regrettable ones of public 
men. 


History TEACHING THROUGH THE AGES 

A thoroughly interesting and instructive re- 
view of the ideas of thinkers on the value of 
history comes from Columbia Authority John- 
son with the endorsement of a committee of 
the American Historical Association investigat- 
ing the social studies.18 From Joshua’s twelve 
stones set up to commemorate crossing the 
Jordan, to the 1932 swing to writing history 
backward, the aims and methods of history 
teachers are entertainingly set forth. In the 
United States, text-books in this field have been 
turning to an explanation of current problems. 
We have gone farther in this than any other 
people. Our writers for school are taking out 
of the past only what is directly useful in the 
present. The gentle and learned author ab- 
stains from criticism upon current practices. 


STORY-TELLER PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bright and gay, full of rollicking pictures, 
Head-master Hillyer’s two books!® come from 
the Century Company’s press. 

The history tells stories of the beginnings of 
things, of nations that rose and fell, or per- 
sisted, of kings with corkscrew curls, of 
chivalrous knights, of adventurers, jesters, 
postage stamps and daily papers. The geog- 
raphy is stories, too: shapes of land and water, 
cities, states, people, customs, industries, ships, 
travel-parties for all the children, animals ’n 
everything. 

Teacher Hillyer has been, by word of mouth, 

18 Henry Johnson, ‘‘An Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Social Sciences in Schools.’’ Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. 145 pp. $1.25. 

19V, M. Hillyer, ‘‘A Child’s History of the 


World.’’ 480 pp. ‘‘A Child’s Geography of the 
World.’’ 472 pp. The Century Company, New 
York. Each, $2.00. 
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telling stories to children all his grown-up life 
in which he has retained a refreshing boyish- 
ness and talent for luring children into sub- 
stantial knowledge by a remarkable expertness 
in finding likes on which to build. 

These two books in the school library, will 
soon be read to pieces. 


Apams, Epic HISTORIAN 


And now you James Truslow Adams?”° en- 
thusiasts have him close in the track of his 
“Epie of America” and his series of New En- 
gland books due for another Pulitzer prize in 
the first volume of “The March of Democracy.” 
Commentators on Mr. Adams’s previous works 
repeatedly describe him as a vivid, readable 
fact-finder, not given to framing for you your 
interpretation of events. Vivid and readable, 
indeed, he is in this story of our progress from 
colonial times through the hanging of old John 
Brown. In the glorified mists that “patriotic” 
text-book writers have raised around American 
heroes the photographie appraisals of Amer- 
icans here are satisfying to the present genera- 
tion tired of knowing so much that isn’t so. 

The heaven-inspired vox populi of 1787 were 
not a harmonious chorus for union. The Con- 
stitution was not submitted to the people. The 
managers had to scheme cleverly to get it rati- 
fied. “It seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the greater part of the people were 
opposed.” 

“Hamilton thought from the federal govern- 
ment downward; Jefferson from the small com- 
munity organization upward. He feared the 
power of wealth which might ‘take from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned.’” “Al- 
though we may call him an idealist he inear- 
nated the dream that we Americans have al- 
ways dreamed as Hamilton did not.” 

“Log-rolling, the practice of each congress- 
man voting for a tariff-duty not wanted in his 
district if a vote could thereby be had for a 
duty that was wanted, began in the very first 
week of the national government.” 

“The first tariff was to protect infant indus- 
tries. Such infants have a way of never grow- 
ing up but continue to demand more favors the 
fatter they become.” 

20 James Truslow Adams, ‘‘The Rise of Democ- 


racy,’? Vol. 1. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 428 pp. $3.50. 
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“Hamilton, instead of confining himself to 
his own sphere of the Treasury, interfered in 
all the other departments. He made the mis- 
take of thinking himself the master-mind which 
must control the nation, a mistake that ruined 
his party and brought him to his own death.” 

John Adams learned that he could not trust 
his own party. His cabinet was disloyal to 
him. The members were supplying the enemy 
with information of the most confidential sort.” 

“Madison, an able thinker on the theory of 
government, was not at all a capable executive 
or manager of men.” 

The author’s comparison of the presidents 
with one another is an illuminating feature. 
His bits of biography at different points of the 
narrative give a lively personal touch to events. 
He does give an epic sweep through the Revolu- 
tion, the dreadful days between it and the Con- 
stitution, the foolish and unpopular wars, the 
consequent financial panics, the pioneering, the 
industrial expansion, the slavery struggle and 
the heated political campaigns. “Vivid” is 
right. It is the chronicle of a mighty life. 

For illustrations there has been collected an 
amazing set of rare old cartoons, paintings and 
prints, splendidly reproduced on special paper. 
The portraits, the representations of cities and 
shipping, president’s wives, are delightful. Al- 
lan Nevins, himself a historian, calls this the 
best popular history available. 


History ALL THE TIME 


I get so much edification out of your friend 
University of Pennsylvania Professor MeKin- 
ley’s animated journal?! with its comments on 
texts, teachings, conventions and doings in the 
field of social sciences that this is the place to 
chronicle appreciation for the work it is doing 
to get those emphases into history teaching 
that observers of our civic crisis are clamoring 
for. The Historical Outlook contributors are 
alive. They know their material. Their helps 
for teaching are direct. Their writings are 
often concerned with current history that your 
classes want to know. One of the questions I 
should propose to an applicant for a position 
to teach in the social science department would 
be, “Do you take and read The Historical Out- 
look?” 


21 Albert E. McKinley, Editor, The Historical 
Outlook. Eight monthly issues a year. Philadel- 
phia. $2.00. 
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MY MISTAKE 

On page 734, ScHoot anp Society, Decem- 
ber 3, footnotes 17 and 18, the prices of Woods 
and Stratton’s “Drills” and “Tests” in English 
are misquoted. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany are incommoded by wrong remittances 
sent as a result of my error. They are taxing 
me with the deficits. I can not bear it. The 
cost of “Drills in English” is 80 cents. “A 
manual of English” sells at $1.00, list, but with 
“Drills in English” a set of the tests is given 
away without charge. I apologize. 


A LIVING HAMILTON 

THE eminent Bancroft, the shifty Weems, the 
compilers of stories for school children, have, 
for these many years, reversed the observation 
of Mare Antony and oft interred with the bones 
of dead Americans everything not so good. 
Alexander Hamilton, in Miss Atherton’s “Con- 
queror,” in Henry Cabot Lodge’s panegyrie, in 
John C. Hamilton’s life of his ancestor, in a 
seore of other volumes, is painted in all bright 
colors. Now comes an analyst of character, not, 
it seems to me, animated by any muck-raking 
urge, who finds the Hamilton of the current 
biographies unreal, half-done, too mysteriously 
portrayed, a fabrication made of selected parts. 
Mr. Smertenko,?* experienced writer on Amer- 
ican history and culture, narrates the dramatic 
events of Hamilton’s career with full realization 
of their grip, with no effort to enhance their 
singularity. The story from the scandal-cov- 
ered birth on Nevis Island to the cold-blooded 
shooting on the Weehawken rocks is told with 
the power of one who had lived on intimate 
terms with his man. It is hard to stop reading 
the history anywhere. It keeps late hours. 

The Hamilton you meet here shows himself 
by letters, by facts, by the testimony of con- 
temporaries, a marvel of foresight, of courage, 
of ability to penetrate to the essence of things 
military, political, financial, also an introvert 
and given to despairs. His fearless employ- 
ment of his artillery company makes Washing- 
ton select him as intimate aide de camp. Ham- 
ilton’s advice leads the commander-in-chief so 
wisely to reverse himself that he comes to con- 
sider Hamilton’s judgment infallible. The ob- 
secure youth becomes the sought adviser of ma- 

22 Johan J. Smertenko, ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton.’’ 


Greenberg, Publisher, 160 5th Avenue, New York. 
307 pp. $3.50. 
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ture notables; they court his friendship; finally, 
they ask instructions and he commands. 

You will look long before you find a better 
account of the conspiracies to oust Washington 
from command than Mr. Smertenko’s stirring 
accounts showing the contemptuous disloyalty 
of Charles Lee, the whiffling of Gates, the plot- 
tings of Conway, the clowning of Wilkinson, 
and the effective support Hamilton got for his 
chief from the Schuylers, the Livingstons, the 
Morrises and the Clintons. Hamilton it was 
who surmised Lee’s intended treachery at Mon- 
mouth and denounced him to the commander. 
It was Hamilton who prevailed on Washington 
to expunge from the report to Congress the 
praise of Hamilton’s gallant exploits in that 
battle. Here is the story of courtship, of mar- 
riage into the eminent Schuyler family, of 
Hamilton’s effort to capture Arnold, of the 
quarrel with Washington over a_ ten-minute 
tardiness, of Hamilton’s return to a military 
command and of his eonspicuous gallantry at 
Yorktown. Mr. Smertenko’s picture of the his- 
torical movements of which Hamilton was the 
center is a stirring drama. But the intimate 
characterizations of the men in the critical pe- 
riod after the war, their jealousies and plot- 
tings, are the features of this biography most 
significant in this present day of rearguing 
democracy and bewailing the futility of the 
vox populi. Hamilton’s last political pro- 
nouncement was that the nation is full of vice 
and danger; the Constitution, a frail and 
worthless fabric; democracy, a poisonous dis- 
ease; the people, forever destined to be the 
dupes of eunning politicians. He was as hard 
as brilliant, as provocative as perseverant, as 
inspiring as important. 

A NEW T. R. 

EXPLORING newly-bound letters and docu- 

ments, gathering remembered conversations re- 


vc 


ported by friends, Earle Looker,?* who as a 
boy had the run of the White House with the 
president’s children, writes an admiring story 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Facts known only to a 
few of the president’s intimates are here made 
known. 

Beginning, probably, with Roosevelt’s guest- 
visit to the German Emperor, the certainty of 
the Prussian war appetite was fixed in the 


23 Earle Looker, ‘‘Colonel Roosevelt, Private 
Citizen.’’ Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
222 pp. $2.50. 
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American’s mind along with a beliet that the 
whole world would be drawn into war. How 
the British statesmen politely discredited Roose. 
velt’s suspicions, how he worked to make his 
own countrymen realize the need for prepared- 
ness, how the thousands rushed to enlist in the 
division he proposed for early crossing to 
France, how Congress approved and President 
Wilson prevented the proposal is told in detail, 

Although the story is mostly concerned with 
Colonel Roosevelt’s life after his presidency, it 
touches on his fight for honest police adminis- 
tration in New York and for decent civil ser- 
vice for the entire country. Author Looker 
tells with spirit T. R.’s foreing Germany to 
back out of her stand regarding Venezuela, of 
the consternation among easy-going old officers 
aroused by his 100-mile endurance test, of his 
strenuous Bull-Moose campaign. The account 
of the interview with the German Emperor is 
striking. 

Every reform Roosevelt undertook was 
prophesied as a step toward political suicide. 
The persistence of many in guessing wrong as 
to his motives and results is paralleled by the 
number who mispronounce his name. 

Most of my Long-Island neighbors said 
“Rucevelt” while a few used different varia- 
tions. The Colonel was a familiar figure among 
the commuters on the trains of the Oyster Bay 
branch. Usually he had a stack of books on the 
seat beside him and spent the time reading. 
But a number of us plucked up courage to 
march to his seat. As the question was one of 
orthoepy I, the schoolmaster, was selected as 
inquisitor. 

“Colonel, we have come to you on a subject 
you should know as an authority. Would you 
tell us the proper pronunciation of R-o-o-s-e- 
v-e-1-t ?” 

He gave us all a neighborly smile and said: 
“Our folks have always said Rozyvelt.” 


STAR-SPANGLED SCOT 
A common feature of telling on the inside 
flap of the paper jacket of a new book some- 
thing about the author is not followed very far 
by Doubleday, Doran and Company in the 
ease of their handsome volumes of the Life of 
Carnegie.24 They do not go beyond saying that 
24 Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Life of Andrew 
Carnegie.’’ Doubleday, Doran and Company, Gar- 


den City, New York. Two volumes. 859 pp. 
$7.50. 
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Mr. Hendrick spent five years on the iron mas- 
ter’s papers which had accumulated during 
eighty years. But I can tell you that Burton 
Hendrick is one of the rare chaps who can 
drudge terribly, day after day, turning stacks 
of musty papers into narrative very much alive. 
I remember him in the old Doubleday, Page 
Company days gathering a trunk full of pam- 
phlets for a magazine article when Mr. Page 
himself was sniffing at “writer’s collectivitis.” 
French Strother would say that such work 
would wear any ordinary writer out before pen 
was put to paper. He preferred pumping stuff 
out of experts and writing in the ears. 
Hendrick’s “Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page” was the result of mastering mountains of 
correspondence but it remains a speaking like- 
ness. Whatever of Hendrick’s work you read 
you have a conviction that he has taken all the 


‘essentials of his subject and digested them. 


His present biography swings into life on page 
one and holds the gait to the end. You are in- 
clined in most life stories to skip the doldrums 
of the ancestry and youth chapters. Don’t do 
it with this book. You would miss a brilliant 
picture of brisk-minded Scottish weavers, in- 
domitable arguers, agin’ the government, but 
not above hiding little packs of candy among 
growing flowers for the children to find, believ- 
ing the fairies left them. Taken by his parents 
from Dunfermline to Pittsburgh, the youngster 
goes into business at once. Hendrick’s presen- 
tation of the chapters of Carnegie’s business 
life, struggles, failures, seemingly reckless 
plunges but really the drive of prophetic fore- 
sight, is a unique blend of the history of steel, 
the development of American big business, the 
the careers of famous personages, with a char- 
acter study of an amazing genius. 

No executive is worth his salt, this positive 
Scot used to say, unless his affairs are so well in 
order that he can drop them at a moment’s 
notice and leave for parts unknown. Hendrick 
takes you with Carnegie. In lively company 
you meet and know Gladstone, Roseberry, 
Mathew Arnold, Morley, Bessemer, Blaine, As- 
quith, Bright, John Burns, Chamberlain, Choate, 
Gilder, Hewitt, Kipling, Morgan, O’Connor, 
Pullman, Whitelaw Reid, Rockefeller, Roose- 
velt, Taft, Stead, Andrew D. White, Emperor 
William and the great captain of industry and 
railroads. You hear the nervy wag telling the 
future king of England that most of the royal 
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predecessors were rascals. You see him at the 
great feat of making Herbert Spencer laugh. 

It is a gripping book. The author enters a 
field that is thickly blooming with biographies 
of his subject. He raises a plant different from 
them all. Your school boys will revel in these 
volumes. Your English teachers will: find it 
full of the kind of clear, comprehensive, bal- 
anced, unstrained, readable prose they want for 
models. 

And it will tell you how to pronounce the 
notable ironmaster’s name. To his boyhood 
playmates he was “Naig.” All my life my 
Scottish ear has been offended by accent on the 
wrong syllable of the word. Let me drop, or 
dash, into verse to help you. 

Never indirect or vague, he 
Was a fighter stiff and plaguy. 


Ne’ertheless in Holland’s Hague he 
Built the Peace Court of Carnegie. 


PITKIN’S HAPPY HIT 

WALTER PITKIN, Ypsilantian, Ann-Arborite, 
Columbian, graduate student in Paris, Munich 
and Berlin, journalist, psychologist, encyclo- 
pedist, now, for eleven years, professor of 
journalism, Columbia University, makes an- 
other home run.?°> “Life Begins at Forty” is a 
glorious birthday gift for any friend approach- 
ing that age and for anyone over. Walter 
Pitkin is an expert on work, happiness and 
trends of times. Here he leads you into think- 
ing seriously of the pass machinery will bring 
us to, of work and play, of the conclusions ex- 
perimental psychologists are reaching, of travel, 
of reading, of conversation, of the woman after 
40, and of the every-day problems that perplex. 

These are themes that have produced a deal 
of mushy writing. Pitkin makes a refreshing 
contrast. He is not patronizing. He doesn’t 
try to be smart. He does know how to awaken 
and hold. 

Before the machine age the grind of muscu- 
lar toil wore out most of mankind before forty. 
More than half of the world still work them- 
selves into early graves. 

Give an old woman, now, the best milking 
machines and she ean handle ten times as many 
cows as any husky peasant wench astraddle a 
milking stool. 

Of course, the professor-author includes edu- 
cation among the influences that need a revolu- 
tion. 


25 Walter Pitkin, ‘‘Life Begins at Forty.’’ Me- 
Graw-Hill Company, New York. 203 pp. $1.50. 
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Our schools for childhood are wonderful, the 
finest ever. Americans are at their best in deal- 
ing with children—at their worst in their care 

The shame of our land is the 
The world’s worst joke is our 
Our ablest are 


of ex-children. 
high school. 
standard liberal arts college. 
there disabled. 

The wretched failure of so many of our mid- 
dle-aged people must in no slight measure be 
charged to their teachers. 

Education must be geared more intelligently 
to community needs. Schools pamper the chil- 
dren with sugared lies about their country and 
their leaders, neglecting to show the important 
defects that must be corrected. 

But the prevailing temper of the book is as- 
surative of the success of thinking and plan- 
ning. 

Over forty you do lose kinds of energy but 
the brain can improve with use almost indefi- 
nitely. 

The intelligent man of forty cuts out most of 
golf and drops tennis cold if he doesn’t want it 
to drop him with a bang. 

Americans die young largely because they 
never start living. 

Here’s a good Pitkin law of a new economies: 
Cheap pleasures always tend to drive out dear; 
easy pleasures drive out hard. 

Not a man under forty is worth listening to 
except for gag lines and clowning. 

Were women to take half as much pains in 
preparing their conversations as in fixing their 
hair there would be fewer divorces and mur- 
ders. 

Bright and witty, Walter gives you three 
hours of solid stuff delightfully served. He has 
entered his fifty-fifth year. He was born a two 
minutes’ walk from my birthplace, fifteen years 
behind me. Should you think of organizing to 
put a tablet on the Pitkin house, why not get 
reduced rates by ordering another one for the 
other shrine? 


SLASHINGS BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 

RECALLING the names of fourteen high-brow 
educators I have met during the week, I recall 
that eight have asked whether I have read Ber- 
trand Russell’s latest.2® This brilliant rebel has 
more admiring readers here than he has at 
home. We are trained by our American Rus- 
sells, our Sneddens, Watsons, Kilpatricks and 
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Buchholzes, by our apostles of different move- 
ments, to enjoy attacks upon traditional views, 
The British educators, except Sadler and 
Adams, seem hurt when continuing ideas are 
subjected to the sarcastic comments of which 
their countryman is a master. 

With brilliance no less than that of his “Edu- 
cation and the Good Life” the author discusses 
the individual versus the citizen, aristocrats, 
democrats and bureaucrats, religion, sex, pa- 
triotism, class-feeling, competition in school, 
economies, propaganda, coming in the last 
chapter back to the question raised in the first, 
“Ts education for the individual or for the citi- 
zen?” 

A great cleavage, according to Professor 
Russell, exists between those who consider edu- 
cation primarily for the benefit of the person 
and those who hold it to be for community 
benefit. In practical life the education center- 
ing on the child is decidedly different from that 
devoted to citizenship. American civic educa- 
tion has many absurdities. 

The country admires Washington and Jeffer- 
son but imprisons those who share the political 
opinions of these two statesmen. All the west- 
ern nations admire Christ. If he lived now he 
would certainly be refused American citizen- 
ship on account of his unwillingness to bear 
arms. 

In the Middle Ages education was for priests. 
From the Renaissance it meant the education of 
a gentleman. Under the influence of snobbish 
democracy it has come to mean making a man 
seem like a gentleman. 

The elements of citizenship which are em- 
phasized in schools are the worst. School over- 
emphasizes the importance of the constitution 
and of law, thus giving the past a paralyzing 
hold on the present. 

The greatest danger from which the United 
States suffers is the absence of a sense of citi- 
zenship even though the whole educational 
scheme claims to be devoted to citizenship. 

Is this enough to give you an idea of what to 
expect from the book? The reading of it will 
move you in one of two ways, either to see that 
the criticisms are well-founded and to be moved 
to revise your service, or to consider them false 
and to write a red-hot denial well-fortified with 
facts. You will need to watch your step, for 
our author considers that it is the custom to 
leave education in the hands of persons excep- 
tionally ignorant. 





